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TO THiE BEAPBB. 



i paMibbtdl hk Ih* Jffd i i i ftg^ Be^aier, fhree years a^Q, ^ 
uria iff papers entltlt^f ** Le^sont /or f.ftmff**r-f^ mi^f" 

articles entiUed ^^ Cftm^ A< At^U*' Tb« ^^ Lwms*^ 
excited ^ i^reat det^ jpf^n^ Atienyp^ I4^..l lwi*Hii|iWH#alid, 
and I ^an n^lnr^Uy. i^ciipf^i;«4 40 ^(WPW^i A>*>^ AIMm 
occasloo^ » (e V <* ffiapi fit Ha^di^g^^'* T^fm Mkm ftm^ 
embrace, in geaerftl^ titles pf 4^^ ii||^^|U»4 In mmtt 
retipects of greater Dovelty, than the former ; but I should 
fe^i^ ni*ll'Vl*Mf"T''^"f:i tM I wonld be without a sufficient 
excuse for giving them to the Public in the present shap^ 
if 1 was not urged to sucti a coarse by communications like 
the following :— .'- . . 

*' The excellent * Hints to Haidinge' have followed me from place to 
place throagh ISngland, aud I think they enabled me on different occasionu 
to make good battle for our unfortunate country. No«. 7 and 8 1 received 
here. They gave great pleasure and information to my excellent hottt, ( 
than whom Ireland has not a truer friend, nor one more likely to serve 
her. Vou will much oblige me by sending the preceding numbers to 
Lord A ' • • ! •. If they, the * Lessons for Lamb/ and your other eco- 
nomico-statistio writings could be had in pamphlet shape, th^y would do 
more good than twenty meetings and flue speeches, even though ea(;h 
oieeting was to be followed by half a dozen duels." 

The above is from a Nqble Lord who is deservedly the 
most popular man of his station in Ireland. The Nobis 
Peer to whom it alludes has, since it was written, been 
unexpectedly appointed to one of the first and most im<. 
purtant offices at the disposal of the Crown ; and I mentitni 
it as creditable testimony of the interest which, as a private 
individual, he had taken in discussions relisting to Ireland, 
that, before theire could be a reasonable anticipation of such 
chUnges as have recently taken place, I was honoured with 



iv 

a letter, w whieh, after noUeinf that he perceired bj a 
statement in the newspaper that it was my intention to pat 
these essays ^to book or pamphlet Ibrm^ he req«wted me 
to transmit to him three copies. 

The following it from the most popular and inllaential 
of the Irish representatires :— 

" I am veiy miich gratifiad with your ' Hints to Hardingv/ and think 
they deBezve to be preserved. Yon are doing infinite good to Ireland by 
those paper8-~and yon ongbt to make thai good pormaaett. Conld you 
preserve for me the pape^ which contain those articles 7 Indeed I wish 
you wotdd pnt them into the shape of a small book. It woold bs a most 
TalnaUe manual for the honest part of the Irish members. Pray do what 
yon can to have a complete set f or me at all events.'* 

If more has been done to rescue these papers from the 
obtiTion of the dinmal press than they qieritted, it is to 
recommendations such as' are contained in these com- 
munications that the fault is to be attributed. 



MICHAEL STAUNTON. 



MORNIMO RkOISTBR OPFIjCB, 
PXTBLUTy iHoV, 1S30, 



CONTElfTS. 



No.: L««JRfrptlivl ehaaging of hvitk Seoretsri«*-.Lord SbeffieUl't 
opinion thereon exprened n^Iy .fifty years ejjjo—^'oiuteen Seereta- 
nes in thirty years preceding the Union — Sixteen Seeretaries ia 
less than tbirty -years subsequent to that event — C on sequences of tiie 



No. IL — Necessity of domestic peace— The << frightful exi 
•nsing fipooi ftetions animosities in the North, as described by Mr. 
Geoige Bobent Dawsen—The Catholics always anxyms to oonci&ate— 
Bemarkabb instance of GathoUa forbearance, related by Mr. Dawson 
-p^bortire Communication from Dublin Cutle to the Governor of 
Fermanagh — ^Evils of the Yeomanry Svstem, as it exists at p resen t— 
Interference of Party Underlings in tne mensurss of the insh G<h 
Tcmment^-^Burke's remarkable opinions thereupon. 

No. III.— IgnoranM of English Statesmen as to the Financial con- 
dition of Ireland — Lord Liverpool's delusions — ^Gross Fallacy as to 
^^irect taxation." 

No. iy.-^Same subject oeutinued— Sir Henry Pamell's erron aa 
to the amonnt of Irish taxation — His delusive and preDoeterous test as 
■a to Ae measurement of taxation **h]fthB AauT— Real Amount of 
Irish Taxation nearly double the estimate of Sir Henrv Pamell. 

No. v. — The portion of the Taxation affecting Ireland which is 
spent amongst its mhabitants — The delusion of public Writers on thia 
suUeet — ^Actual contribution of L^landto the Imperial Exchequer. 

No. VI. — ^The pecuniary drain upon Ireland — ^Its amount m a^ 
aentee remittances and surplus taxes — The debt incurred in the name 
of Ireland since the Union considered* 

No. VIL — The monstrous injustice done to Ireland as to tax re- 
mission since the war — ^Thirty millions taken from the buftudois «f 
England — No nractical relief whatever extended to Ireland. 

No* Vni.— The daims of Ireland for peculiar exemption — The acts 
of tiie British Lwislature, by which England contrived, according to 
the declaration of Mr. Pitt, to ''deprive Ireland of die useof ner 
own resources, and render her subservient to the interest and opulence 
of Great Britsin. 

No. IX. — The proo£i of the retrogression of Ireland in commerce 
and resources — The diminution of Expenditure — The depopulatiii^ 
Systenir— The Laws to favour Landlords — ^The gradual and extraordi- 
nary decrease of the Revenue— the diminishea consumption of tibo 
prime necessaries of life— The appslling decay of Mercantile Esta- 
olishments. 

No. X. — Remedies considered — ^Necessity in the first place of sup- 
pl]ring Food and Raiment — Effects of the occasional helps granted by 
Engltfid — Necessity of more than *' occasional** helps---Difficulty of 
obtaining any aid whatever from England — The ** listleesness" com- 
plained of by Sir R. Peel, and the ** increasing jealousv** by Sir 
George Hill — Retrenchment even at the expense of the Charities — 
The expediency of interfering with ** the operations of human in- 



imtrf ezamiiied — ^Lord Anglesey's propottl to rediiee tea Rc^- 
mentoy and apply the savings to works of internal improFemeAt ui 
Ireland. 

No. XL — The certainty of Kr^C national l^nefit arising from tbo 
Reclamation of the Waste Land»^The Reports of the Commiasioneri 
mpointed to inquire into the Wastes — The Testimony of the TarioM 
£n^neer8 supported by the autiiori^ of Sir Humpniy Butj^Ek- 
penments demonstrating the practicapility of Reclaiming the Wutm, 
and rendering them available to the support of an odaiHomal Agri- 
cultural Population of Two Millions. 

Nos.' Xli and XIII. — Same subject continued. 

No. XIV. — ^Absmteeism — Its History — The Laws torro re ss it-^-Tlie 
entire Ar^ments of the Edinburgh tteoiew and Mr. M*CuIloeli oa 
the Question examined in detail and refuted. 

Appendix I. — The Report of Mr. Spring Rioe*s Committee on tbt 
State of the Irish Poor examined — Its monstrous fellades enKwedU- 
Bedared difficulty as to the passing of 19 Bills in two yean nir Iriak 
purposes though Britain has found it practicable to pass 140 BiUaiii 
one year for her own purposes. 

2. — ^Letter addressed to the Editor of the Timu as to the mistalw 
of Ei^lish Statesmen and Writers as to the fiscal condition of Irelaiid. 
- 3. — Same Subject, with a reply to the observations of the Editor of 
the Tim», 

4. Letter to the Editor of the Ctwner on the mia-statementa of 

a Correspondent (supposed to be a Treasury retainer ]j of that Paper, 

&. Letter to the Editor of the Ofofre recanitulating most of the 

lillaeies of English Writers and Statesmen on tne fiscal eiroumstamoet- 
•f Ireland. 
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NUMBER I. 



« TfiE greatest functionaries in modern times do 
not scruple at the outset of their official labours 
to claim indulgence for their inexperience, Mr. 
Canning required time to practise himself in the 
arithmetic of the Exchequer, and though con- 
siderable leisure was allowed, he thought it pru- 
dent at his first public display to present himself 
to his auditory as a mere learner. He only imi- 
tated the wisdom of his predecessor, and the pre- 
decessor of course was a copyist of those who 
went before him. It would appear open to us to 
ask why the plea of pupilage should be tolerated 
in this age of the w<»rld, in cases in which the 
most important interests of a nation are involved— ^ 
but such an enquiry is beside our pres^ent purpose. 
It is a^o^ that gentlemen accc>pt great office and 
great salary without the advantage of any previous 
knowledge of the duties incident to ^the station. 
Beyond that it suits us not at the present time to 
pujsh our investigaiion. The fact is established 
by fifty modern instances fresh in the recollection 
of the public. Mr. Lamb himself, in reference to 
sundry questions put to him before tlie pror6ga-^ 
tion, could only say that he had just entered into 
office; that he knew nothing about the matter re- 
ferred to — but that he would in future time give 
it his best attention." 

B 



Z HINTS FOR HARDINGE. 

So we Mid as soon after the arrival of the pre- 
sent Lord Melbourne in this country as we thought 
there was a chance of catching his attention, and 
one << Lessons for Lamb" were intended to aid 
him in obtaining that knowledge which it was, as 
we believed, his wish as well as hb duty to acquire. 
It is no disparaffement to Sir Henry Hardinge to 
assume that he knows as little of Ireland as Mr. 
Lamb, or as the << feeble translator of German 
poetry" who succeeded him. With details of affairs 
which ought to occupy his attention no slender 
experience has made us tolerably conversant, and 
considering him a practical man, not less desirous 
than others of gathering information from any 
quarter, we have formed the design of troubling 
him occasionally with such << Hints for Har- 
dinob" as it may appear to us useful to press upon 
his attention. 

Lord Sheffield suggested, nearly fifty years ago, 
the expediency of appointing a permanent Secre- 
tary to manage the affairs of Ireland. << A per- 
** roanent Secretary would (he said) give an iii- 
*^ fluence and' consistence to the commencement of 
*< every new Viceroyalty, which rarely has been 
*' seen in the annals of Irish government. The 
^* necessity of making sodden arrangements with 
'' men before they are known, would be pre- 

*' vented According to the 

« present' system, the Secretary goes to Ireland, 
^' knowing about as much of the country and pea- 
^< pie as the Lord Lieutenant — is immediately 
'* beset by the considerable men of the country, 
^< of various characters, objects, and plans, and is 
'< obliged to decide before it is possible for him to 
" know the grounds of his decisions. If this res^i- 
" dent Secretary should assume too much,, the 
*' Viceroy would naturally cause his dismission. 
'< Something of this kind of establishment seems 
" particularly proper^ as it is not the custom of 
<< £ngland to know much of thejnternal circum^- 
<< stances of Ireland, nor usual for Ministers to 
^^ know much more than the people. We are 



KUMBER I. S 

** carious and inqnintire relative to the island of 
<* Otaheite ; we are well informed of its manners, 
** customs^ politics, parties, mannfactares, shipping, 
** &c., and accnrately ac^naidted with the dispo- 
<* sitiona of Queen Oberea ; but we overlook the 
<< neighbouring island and the character of its 
«< people." 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of 
making a permanent arrangement for the country 
relative to the Chief Secretaryship, there can be 
no doubt as to the pernicious effects of the fre* 
quent changes that have been made in that office^ 
Before the Union these changes ought to have 
been less felt than afterwards, but they were always 
found embarrassing, and were consequtotly 8ub<^ 
jects of never-ceasing complaint. In thirty years 
preceding -the Union, there were /otir^e^ changes 
in the Chief Secretaryship. The persons who 
filled the o£Bce were— 



Sir Jolin Blaquiere, 

Sir Ricliard Heron, 

William Eden, 

Hon. Richard Fitspatriek, 

W. W. Grenville, 

"W. Wyndham, 



wy 
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Hon. Thomas Pdham, 



Thomas Orde, 
AUeyne FitsherberV 
Robert Hobart, 
SylTestor Dtouflas, 
Lord George Darner, 
Hon. Thomas Pelham, 
Viscomit GasttefeBjfh. 



Wakefield calls these persons << nursling Minis- 
ters, who were placed in Ireland for the purpose 
of ascertaining tlieir strength; and who, whe^ 
they proved vigorous, were transplanted to a mor« 
genial situation." O'Connell calls them by the 
more homely but not less expressive name of 
«* shave-beggars." While we bad a resident Par- 
liament, tiiey might put their capabilities to expe^ 
riment, with less peril to the well-being of the 
people, than that to which we have since been 
exposed. When we lost our Parliament, a new 
necessity arose for fixedness in the system of Go** 
vernment, and skill and experience in the gover- 
nors. Since that time thirty 3rears have nearly 
revolved, during which the scheme of b permanent- 
Chief Secretary would have given us one, or at 
most only two, functionaries of that responsible 
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claM, but iirateiid ef tiro, it will be foond ire hare 
bad sixteen ;-*- 



Lord Castleraq;)!, 
Ri|?ht Hon. C Abbott, 
William WickluuD) 
Sir Evan Nepean, 
Nicholas Vatt8ittin% 
Chaiies Long, 
William Elliott, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, 



Robert Duudas, 
W. W. Pole, 
Robert Ped, 
Charles Grant, 
Henry Goulburn, 
William Lamb, 
Lord Gower, 
Sir Henry Harding^. 



This did not allow a duration of quite two years 
to every Secretaryship, though the office wsw3 be- 
c<»ming every year more important. In propor- 
tion asi the times increased in urgeney, the wisdom 
which would help us through their dangers and 
difficulties, seemed to be treated not merely with 
indifference, but contempt. 
'. Every yanisbing Secretary left to his successor 
the legacy of unfulfilled promises, of unfinished 
projects, of wrongs unredressed, or abuses par- 
tially rectified, in short, of ** hope deferred," which, 
in politics, not only makes the heart sick, bat 
drives it nearly to madness. Lord Gower was a 
reformer, and so was Mr. Lamb, and so was even 
Mr, Goulburn, for it isj^^^ about eight years 
since he authorised Mt. X^omas ESlis, then mem- 
ber for Dabliuy to assure the inhabitants of St. 
Anne!s Parish, that Government were determined 
to reader justice to the citizens, in reference to 
these loeal burthens that still harass their indus- 
try. Thfere was not a neglect, or failure of any 
of them, which will not be vitjiited in public opi- 
liion on the pre<>ent oeeopant of their office. Every 
preceding blunder, or omission, augments his re- 
sponsibilities, and makes a new demand, not only 
on his skill and integrity, biit diligence and iNr- 
BUSTBY. If be cannot think, or investigate, or 
resolve, lie should get some one to do it for him. 
We know not what tenure he has of his office. 
If he were to. hold it for a quarter of a century, 
enough has been left for him to do. If his appren- 
ticeship is to be that only of the ordinary ^< nurs- 
Uog>'' oc '' sliare-beggar»*' the first hint we are 
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desirous of impressing upon bit mind ie, that he 
mast reduce some of the theories, whieh are, no* 
doabt, sketched in his port-folio to practice ; that 
he most be prompt and decisive in his projects; 
that he mast make his Secretaryship ontf of boti- 
nesst und not of gosslpping^— one of nsefal and 
laborious action, and not of empty bnt well sound* 
ing profession, or he will depart from hie Secre* 
taryship, learlng after him a far more contemptible 
name, than any functionary of his class who has 
experimented his empyricism amongst us, from^ 
the days of Sir John Blaquiere to these of Lord 
Granville Leveson Crower. 



NUMBER n. 

Mr. 0*Conne)1 has applied himself, with all the 
force of his great talents, to what must be re* 
girded as the Jirst duty of the Executive Gorern- 
ment of Ireland — the suppression of ftcCiouf< vio- 
lence. Until we have domestic peace, we have 
nothing. If it were not possible to attempt* or 
effect any thing else for the country, there must 
be an end to the " frightful excesses" of which 
Mr. Dawson has proved himself so competent an 
historian. These excesses are to be put down by 
energy on the part of the Government, and for* 
hearance on the part of the Catholics. The Ca- 
tholics have shewn their anxiety to contribute by 
all means in their power to the great and all-im- 
portant end of national pacification. Nothing 
could be better than their conduct, as described 
by Mr. Dawson. It was, of course, known in his 
quarter of the country that there was to be a 
** walk" in July, because the orange anniversary 
was approaching — and a ** walk,** according to 
him, and he is a very high authority on the sub- 
ject, means bloodshed and desolation, whatever 
innocence may be attached to it by certain official 
apologists of orangeism. The Catholics armed 

b2 
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tlMmf^lves for Mlf-defenoa, and if there were no 
interfereriee on the part of the magistrates, a 
whole distriot mij^bt have been steeped in blood. 
The Catholics yi^ded to the first voice that 
pressed forbearance upon them, and promised pro- 
tection. They said thev would disperse, and re- 
tarn to their homes, and they fulfilled the pledge 
with a fidelity which drew the most animated 
eulogiam from Mr. Dawson. Farther than this 
the Catholics could not go. It presented, in every 
respect, a contrast to the conduct of the opposite 
party, who added the disgrace of perfidy to their 
other crimes. But Catholic forbearance will only 
give boldness to the enemies of peace, if it be not 
sustained by a vigorous and decisive course of 
measures on the part of the Government. Above 
all, Sir Henrv Hardinffe has. to look with sus- 
picion upon the underlings of office. We have 
related what we have heard of him with regard to 
the yeomanry officers with alacrity and pleasure. 
Under the timid and vacillating policy of the times 
which are gone by, we trust fur ever, the gentle- 
man who ^ected to attend the procession to pre- 
vent riot, would have been pardoned — perhaps 
rewarded. His motive was very properly inferred 
from his act. The act was a participation in the 
glories of a << walk," and the common sense of Sir 
Henry Hardinge could not admit the intention to 
be defensible, though in the Lord Lieutenant s 
letter to the Earl of Enniskillen, Governor of the 
County Fermanagh^ dated Dublin Castle, June 28, 
and received, it is said, on the eve of ike \2ih of 
July^ it was declared to be his Excellency's con- 
viction that the northern proc3ssions << frequently 
originated in motives and opinions not only jtis^ 
tifiahky but praiseworthy in themselves." Sir 
Henry took the correct and legal view of a pro- 
ceeding necessarily tending to a violation of the 
peace, by casting insult on one party, and sti- 
^inulating the other to aggression. There only 
remains for the Right Hon. Secretary to weed the 
yeomanry corps not only of factious officers, but 
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fAct\ott% privates. The entire yeomanry foroe in- 
cleed i» a most useless one, and its expense, what- 
ever it may be, should be spari^d to the nation. It 
approaches in strength to nearly 20,000 men, and 
it is thns distributed :«— 

In Ulster, 18,440 

Leinster, .'.. ... ..• ... .«• 3)513 

Munster, 1,507 

Counauglit, 1,993 

If there were any utility in this force, why is it 
not more equally distributed ? It is professedly 
a force employed in the King's service. We have 
been often told that the north is the strong hold 
of loyalty, and that the British connexion has 
there its most stedfast friends. Why assign two- 
thirds of the yeomanry force of the entire king- 
dom to a quarter so little needing its presence ? 
All Munster has only 1,507 yeomanry, and ail 
Leioster only 1,393; but Fermanagh, to whose 
Governor the Lord Lieutenant wrote his letter on 
the 28tb of June, has 2,089. Fermanagh, which 
has always been most disturbed by faction, has the 
strongest yeomanry force of any part of the north ; 
and each county seems to enjoy peace in propor- 
tion as it is relieved from the perils of yeomanry 
protectorship. The counties in which the greates^t 
number of bayonets are to be found, are Ferma<^ 
nagh, Tyrone, Antrim, and Cavan, and those are, 
beyond any comparison, the districts most troubled 
by these demonstrations, which arise from '^ mo- 
tives and opinions net only justifiable, but praise- 
worthy." But if these counties were as tranquil 
as they were disturbed, why assign to them more 
than one>third of the force of the whole kingdom ? 
in Limerick, Waterfurd, Gal way, and Iloscom- 
moD, there are only 293 yeomanry. The popula- 
tion of these counties, according to the last census, 
IS 979,900. In the four counties before named, 
there are 7,389 yeomanry, and their population is 
only 850,782* This does not seem reasonable— it 
does not seem honest in a political sense — and any 
thing that is not reasonable or honest, ought not 
to be sanctioned by an upright Government. In* 
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short, the yeomanry foree of Ireland is nsdess to 
the state, suspected by the people, ill^organised, 
and ill-distribated, and it shonld be disbanded. 
The disbanding' of this force woald, of conrse, 
be alleged by the fomenters of discord to be a 
<< disarming" of the Protestants. Let Catholics as 
well as Protestants be disarmed. Far be it from 
US to wish to raise apprehensions in the minds of 
any class of the people. We only desire that all 
should be on a footing of perfect quality, in refe- 
rence, not only tp the rights of citizens, bat that 
consciousness of personal security, without .which, 
as Montesquieu justly observes, there can be no 
practical freedom. 

We have said that Sir Henry has to lo(»k with 
peculiar suspicion on the underlings uf office. It 
would be far easier to govern Ireland by opiniok, 
than by all the force of arras employed at Water- 
loo, and there can be no effective government of 
OPINION, while there are evidences of the preva- 
lence of under-working and sinister counsel in the 
Castle of Dublin. Mr. Burke did not expect that 
any substantial good could be achieved for the 
country, while this counsel retained its pernicious 
influence. There is a letter of his to the late Dr. 
Hussey, which may enlighten the new Secretary 
on more topics than one. The writer addresses 
his correspondent on compulsory proselytism, but 
particularly '* the practice of seducing Catholics 
** into the military service by pecuniary premiums, 
<* and by soothing and flattering declarations ; and 
** then, when the laws of the state cannot reach 
<' them, of forcing them to an occasional confer- 
'* mity to the Established Church, by cruel mili- 
<< tary chastisements." The case of a soldier of 
the name of Hyland, then recently made public, 
led Mr. Burke into his reflections on this subject. 
'* I well know," said he, << that this military trap 
will be thought one of the good modes of pro- 
pagating Protestantism; but it will be a sure 
mode of propagating the great evil of our time, 
indifference ; that is Jacobinism* A common peo- 
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pie indiiFerent about religion is a horrid roon* 
ster; and if the istupid barbarians who adopt 
this policy, do not mean to brinff in Jacobinism, 
they must leave off that other tiling, their zeai 
Jbr indifference, I give it rather to their igno- 
rance than to their bad disposition, for they have 
read themselves into an incnrable ignorance by a 
course of newspapers and pamphlets, and other- 
. miserable stuff, which ends, as all brutal folly does, 
in brutal violence." These sentiments give Sir 
Henry a hint which a resolute and enlightened 
government could turn to much advantage, when 
the Kildare-place biblicals, and the other agents 
of open or cove]:t proselytism, address their next 
cravings to Parliament. But in the observations 
which follow, we find the point that more parti^ 
cularly applies to our present purpose :— • 



it 



J could safely commit this matter totlie^sdcnn and rastice of 

\tperiors of the present govemmeilt of Ireland, but Vtey have 

none tut the instntmenta of the aiding whole order of the official 



arramgement* ..... It i& the cause of the government 
itself. By almost every body in office it will be hetrayedy at ka^ 
impeded, as governments have been, cmd wiU be agcdn (if Cakp 
Bs NOT taken) by that tribe." 

When was this written ? In Jannitry, 1795, a 
year 4dter Lord FitzwUiiamt acting chlefiy under 
the admee of Mr. Chattan, assumed the Chief Go* 
vemorship of this country* The ^^ present'* Govern- 
ment ailudea to, was that of the most popular, 
npright, and liberal Viceroy that ever held autho- 
rity in Ireland. If << care" should have been taken 
in his time ; if the << instruments of the old go- 
vernment" should have been looked upon with 
suspicion ; if it was of importance to guard against 
the mischief either of their ** betraying" or " im- 
peding" the cause of the Government itself, which 
was that also of the people, what must not be 
the necessity for vigilance now? Indeed, mere 
vigilance will do no permanent or substantial 
good. There must be a thorough sweeping out of 
the entire confederacy of the "o/c? instruments," 
before the new " superiors'* can, after all the expe- 
rience of the past,, entertain a rational hope of 
giving effect to their own policy. 
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The finaneial condition of Ireland is unknown 
to British statesmen. The greatest delasions pre- 
vail on the sabject. These delusions operate 
prejudtciaily on our interests in two ways — they 
deprive ns of our due share of the remission of 
taxes, and eneourage the Minister to load us with 
additional burthens, by the newfangled process of 
** a^imilation." 

Lord Liverpool used to call Ireland << the least 
taxed country in Europe/' and dwelt especially on 
the circumstance of her having '< no direct taxes." 
Her assumed advantages as to taxation were a 
reason with htm for indi£Perence to the call of the 
people for a participation in the benefits of the 
Constitution. If Lord Liverpool could be per- 
suaded that he was under delusion as to our our- 
thenSy there would have been a chance of redresa 
as to the civil disabilities of the great majority of 
the people, even in his days. Were h not for 
this delusion our Secretaries would, no doubt, be 
less tardy in carrying^ into execution minor pro- 
jects of improvement which have occupied the 
attention of some of them, and less reluctant to 
demand for the country that pecuniary succour to 
which the enormous drain upon its w^tb, and the 
disproportioned weight of its fiscal burthens, give 
it so strong and irresistible a claim. 

The ^* least tai^d country in Europe" is by far 
the poorest, but it is compelled, nevertheless, to 
endure nearly all the taxes of the richest. It 
endures all the taxes that press on the comforts 
and industry of the people. The principal articles 
in the schedule of British taxation are the fol- 
lowing : — 

PER AKK. PER AKN. 

Uattonprodiiciiig....l7,761,57d Stamp Duties 7,317,602 

Utbrstunulaats 11,869,356 Post-Office 2,207,998 

Food 937,622 Land and Aaseoedl . ,>w, a'sq 

Dr«», fce , 2,678,004 TaxM. J S»^62,873 

HousdioU articles.... 2,711,557 Other resources 666,572 

j^iacellaneous 3,326,627 
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The ^* liqoors" are spirits, malt, and wine. ^11 
spirits bat Irish pay as much duty in Dublin as: 
London. A tax on Irish whiskey, most injurious, 
and unjust towards this country, adds to its price 
to the English consumer. This imposes no very 
perceptible burthen upon him, and so far from its ■ 
being a sufficient reason for the postponement, er 
withholding, of a benefit claimed for Ireland, or 
f^r giving her an addition to her priTations. under 
pretence of ** assimilating*' the taxes of the tuo 
countries, it is a ground on which she may seeic to 
be recompensed or exempted. English monotpoly 
has scarcely left her any manufacture but that of , 
whiskey, and it is not the least of her grievances . 
that the consumption of that article is restricted 
and discouraged amongst the people of Engiand 
by heavy duties. As to all other spirits, and to 
wine, the Dublin and London consuitier are quite • 
on an equality. 

' The other *^ stimulants" are sugar, tea, coffee, 
and tobacco. They produce more than a fifth of 
the entire taxation of the United Kingdom, and 
they are exactly as burthensome to the poorest. as 
the richest of these kingdoms — to that wiiich is 
supposed to be the ^' least taxed country in Eu<. 
rope,*' as to the spot imagined to be the most loaded 
will) taxes. 

The '* food*' consists of bijitter, cheese, currants 
and raisins, and corn. The Englishman who makes 
his own butter has it on as good terms as th« Irii^h- 
man. If he import the article, ^it comes to him 
affected by a small duty, and in this respect he is 
not worse off than the Irishman. In the other 
articles under the head of .*' fuod," with the excep- 
tion of cheese, there is no difference between the 
two countries. 

The articles of << dress, &c.*' are cotton and wool, 
silkst, printed goods, hides and skins, aad paper. 
These form a considerable iiem in the schedule, . 
and any taxes that affect them operate equally in . 
England and Ireland. . If there be a difference, it . 
is one against Ireland, and not in favour of it. 
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Tlia datiet on the ooarser kind of paper are, ^e 
believe, oneqaal— th* inequHlity b against '' tlie 
leaH taxed coantry in Europe." 

The ** bouseboid** artiolet are soap, candles, tal- 
low, and coalt. We are bartliened by h very heavy 
coal tax. We endure a coal tax from which that 
part of Great Brttun called Scotland is exempt. 
The English soap and tallow tax does not afftict 
this country, but its amount is not of great mag- 
nitude. 

The building articles are glass, bricks and tiles, 
and timber. We pay the English glass and timber 
duties. From the duties on bricks and tiles we 
are exempt, but they are not considerable. 

The other heads of taxation are auctions, license$» 
insurances, stkmps, post-office, and land and as- 
sessed taxes. In respect to auctions, licenses. In- 
surances, and post-office, there is no difference 
between the ** least taxed* and most taxed coun- 
tries. Our stamp duties are lighter in many in- 
stances than the English, and though we have some 
** land taxes" we have no assessed taxes. We do 
not undervalue our exemption from heavier stamp 
duties and the assessed taxes, but it comprehends 
nearly all the fiscal indulgence practiced towards 
Ireland, and supplies the only foundation for the 
assumption that in reference not only to England,^ 
but all other countries, our taxes are insignificant* 
The effect of this exemption is, that it relieves us 
from such contribution as we should, under other 
circumstances, make to the one- twelfth or one- 
thirteenth of the Imperial income. The amount 
of this contribution would be under 400,0001. a- 
year, if Mr. Goulburn was right in his estimate of 
the produce of the proposed stamp duties, for the 
assessed taxes, from which we have been relieved, 
produced only 297,000L in the last year of their 
existence. We contribute our full quota to about 
50 out of 54 or 55 millions, which form the total 
of the Imperial revenue. It is on the ground of 
the contribution not going farther than the fift^ 
mOlions, and not reacUng to the four or five addi* 
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tiohal ftiillieas produced by the asiessed and other 
taices, tbftt tfe are pronounced '< the least taxed 
Godntr^ in Europe." 

That tre have no << direct taxes'' is taken as a 
criterion of the insignificance of our burthens. It 
is k most falhlcious criterion ; and it is not more 
fa)l»cions than another which is relied upon by all 
the English writers as well as statesmen—- the ap- 
parMtly small amount of the Irish revenue, as 
compared with the English. 

A " ^ire<^ tax" cs one which there is no means 
of avoiding, and which does not defend on dis« 
ctetionary dOnsianfitian. A poll tax is the most 
direct of 4dl, but it exists neither in England nor 
Ireland. A talc on hearths aiid windows is next in 
directneasy for no ^ne removed above the lowest 
conditio of hmuan life can do without hearths or 
windows. The taxes of this description that exist 
i^ England, and from which Ireland is exempt, 
are, fao\f eveir, com|>ar«tiv6ly unimportant, and they 
pi-ess most on those best able to bear them. They 
are brides not mticti more unavoidable tlian many 
df the tjUdirect tKXes. It is almost as easy in the 
present state of society to do without a hearth or 
window, lis l^a, sugar, spirits, tobacco, and other 
articles of consamption, that are so heavily taxed. 
To have no direct taxes, and to be subject to the 
imposts vipon snch articles, is to enjoy but a small 
exemption ^om fiscal imposition. Our <* direct" 
taxes produced, in 1821, only 297,0001., but our 
other taxes pr'odiieed,even according to the shewing 
of the '* finance account8," upwards of 4*,0009000l. 
Belief f^rom thd << direct taxes^' was only relief 
f^om the one'^tbirteenth or one-fourteenth of our 
Inirthens. To tahe; then, the ** direct taxes" as a 
criterion of the insignificance of our burthens, is 
obviously fallacions. 

The amount of our revenue, if it be really as 
smkkll As is generidly imagined, onl^ proves that 
the consumption of taxed articles is limited by the 
poverty of the people, not that the imposts upon 

c 
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the articles which are used are light, or nnfelt by 
the consamers. Oar revenue is usually taken by 
public writers and speakers to be 4,000,0001. As 
this forms not even a twelfth of the whole rere« 
nue, though the population of Ireland is, at least, 
the one-third of that of the United Kingdom, the 
conclusion h, that Ireland is an untaxed country, 
as compared with Great Britain. That this is fal- 
lacious is proved by the impossibility of adding^ 
half a million to the four, if every tax existing in 
England were paid by the Irish people. Let all 
the assessed taxes be revived, ana there are only 
added 300,0001. to the four millions. The amount 
of the revenue, then, speaks only as to the number 
of persons capable of paying considerable taxes^ 
and not as to the extent to which taxes press upon 
a single individual obliged to pay them. Though 
our revenue is small, wine, co£Pee, tea, sugar, to- 
bacco, and other necessaries, are as heavily taxed 
in Dublin as London. The differeifbe is all in the 
number of the consumers, or their ability to con- 
sume. The customs' duties of Liverpool are above 
three millions, while the customs' duties of Bristol 
(a place of nearly equal population) are little more 
than one million. As well may it be held upon 
these data that the Liverpool merchant pays more 
than three times the customs' duties to whioh tiro 
merchant in the other port is subject, as 'that there 
is a material difference between the pressure of 
taxes in England and Ireland, because in one coun- 
try the produce of revenue is only four millions, . 
while in the other it reaches to fifty millions. The 
amount of the customs' duty in Liverpool only 
shews that there are more merchants there, or 
merchants of a greater extent of business, than are 
to be found in Bristol, not that any merchant has 
to pay on his transactions more in proportion to . 
the state than a person of his avocation in any 
other port of England, however insignificant. 

The amount^ then, of the Irish revenue proves 
nothing for those who hold that we. are the ^* least 
taxed people in {Jurope," and who, from their 
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notions of tbe advantages we enjoy, consider them- 
selves justifiable not only in refusing us a parti- 
cipation in the relief extended to England, but 
seeking to burthen us with new taxes. It signifies 
nothing, as far as regards this branch of the in- 
quiry, ^whether the total revenue be four millions 
or more. It is, however, a matter at least of 
ouriosity to ascertain what is the actual value of 
Ireland to England as a source of revenue, or to 
arrive at a reasonable conjecture on the su^tject. 
That there is as much error of judgment even on 
the amount of the revenue as on other points, we 
are prepared to shew, but this task must be re- 
served for the next article of this series. 



NUMBER IV. 

We have said that two criteria are referred to 
by public writers, and members of the Legislature, 
in England, as indications of the insignificance of 
the taxation of Ireland, and we have proved that 
the conclusions founded upon them are wholly 
erroneous. One is the absence of what are called 
'< direct taxes,'* and the other the comfjarative 
smalhiess of the amount of our reveaue. We have 
shewn that " direct taxes" are scarcely less onerous 
than most of those which are called indirect — that 
such taxes are only a small part of the public bur- 
thens of England — that they formed not more than 
the one-thirteenth or one-fourteenth of the appa? 
rent taxation of Ireland, which is far below the 
real taxation-<-and consequently that Ireland could 
not be said to be a country lightly taxed, merely 
because it has been relieved &om these " direct" 
imposts. Again, we have shewn that the aggre- 
gate amount of our revenue proves nothing as to 
the pressure of taxation on individuals, and con- 
sequently supplies no ground upon which a certain 
judgment can be formed with regard to the lightness 
or heaviness of our taxation. An English writer^ 
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and one of the most inflaeBtial of liis clust i« the 
United King<iom, observed, last Ses8io»8> in rafe- 
repee to the oatcry raised in Ireland relative to 
the new taxes, that *< one or two English counties, 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, for exannple, send more 
money to the Exchequer than alt the supplies tt 
receives from the west of the Irish ohannel." We 
have shewn that we may admit this proposition to 
be true, without conceding that tax-payers in If t- 
land are, to any material extent, less taxed than 
tax-payers in England. - The proof en this head 
we conceive to be triumphant. It is this, that 
Lancashire or Yorkshire is proliie as a %ourc» of 
revenue from the accident of its congregating a 
greater number of consumers than another dis- 
trict, and not because a single consumer contributes 
more than one of his class in any other part of 
the kingdom. Bristol has a population of 100,000 
inhabitants, and Liverpool of 120,000. The cus- 
toms' revenue of Bristol ial,100,00QL,aiid that of 
Liverpool 3^300,0001., which gives ta LiTerp^], 
with only a trifling superMrlty of population, thvee 
times thi9 customs' revenae^ of Briatol. The oui- 
toms'' revenue of London is l(H?00,OQfliL, and Ihat 
of all Ehigland besides, inoladhig even livaniool 
and Bristol, only 17,300,0001., Thereforoy Lon- 
don *< sends more revenue to the Bxcbei^ner than 
t|be supplies it receives" from the rest of the p#rls 
of England, though they exceed seventy. The 
inhabitant of London, however, is subject to no 
state tax which is not paid by the ^habitant of 
every other port in England, and the amawi^ of 
the revenue of London consequently depends apon 
the accident of its congregating an onexan>pled 
number of consumers. If the merchants in dw 
different porte of England are equally taxed, 
though there is such an inequality in the amount 
sent from these ports to the Exchequer^f Liver* 
pool, with not the one-twelfth of the populatjoa of 
London, sends to the Exchequer n^rly ooe*t]»ird 
of the customs' revenue contributed even by that 
mighty city, though the pressure of taxation <ui 
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indiiridiial covsov^ers is equal in both— it. i«, w^ 
say, clear to demonstratioii, that Ireland niay'yield 
a comparatively small revenue, • and yet be only a^ 
little less taated than £ngland«^, On this point 
nothing more^ we take it» oeed he urged, but it 
remains to be shewn that though the amount of 
our revenue makto no ease foi^ those who maintaiii 
that we are '< the least taxed country in Europe/' 
there is previilent, even as to tho amount, the 
greatest roiscanoeptioo. 

The writ^ whom w^ quot^ like most other 
wrkers, sets down our r^Venu^, at 4iyQ00,000!.y, 
which subject9> he says, the inhabitants to a taxa- 
tion of 10s. a head. Sir Henry Parnell, in his 
new work on F^nanoe^ (a work,^by the way, which 
throws out suggestions with regard to Ireland of 
the most unjust and injurious character,) sets it 
down at 3,800,0001., tfpd informs: us^^p. ^48) very 
gratuitously, that whilo the population of Ireland 
ave subject to only aboipt 9s« a iiead, the people of 
Great Britain pay 70s« To measure taT^atipu bt^ 
the head is « part of the quackery of our econo- 
mists, and a stnpid and. mischievous quackery it 
is. Taxation depends in no sort of way upon the 
head; and it seeing as reasonable thec^fore to mea- 
sure it b}'' thai standard as by the number 'of trees 
in our fields, or of paving stones in our streets. 
What is proved when it is ascertsdfied by a saga- 
cious economist that one country pays 7s., and 
another 70s. uheadf- Nothiiig> if not this — that 
the people, of tihe latter are ten times more taxed 
than the people of the former country. The 
qiiadcery is good ftr nothing- but -the propagation 
of error,' if itd6:m>testabUjih a conclusion such as 
this. That it witrraats bo such conclusion, the* 
least refiection nra»t ooiivmce any one capable of 
reflecting. Sume be«ds pay 7s*, some 70s., some 
14Qs^ affd some none at all* Sir i:fenr^ Parnell 
says it is 70t)i thrdughotut England, but it is S20s; 
in reference to oostoniaalone in Bristol^ and nearly 
660d. in liiverpoel. If Sir Heary can shew us 

c2 
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tbat Liverpool is three timet more taxed than 
Bristol, because it yields revenue in the propor- 
tion of 660 to 220, we will admit that there i» 
some utility in measuring taxes by the hecid; if he 
cannot, we must protest against his quackery, not 
only as having no foundation in truth or renson, 
but as mischievous in the impressions it leaves on 
the popular mind on this subject. To say that 
Ireland pays 78. a head, though Britain pays 70«^., 
will not convince a man of sense or reflection that 
there is any great inequality in the taxation of the 
two countries, but it is calculated beyond doubt 
to persuade the multitude that English interests 
are unreasonably sacrificed to Irish, and tbat it is 
perfectly just and equitable not only to refuse all 
additional relief to Ireland, but even to load her 
people with new burthens. 

The revenue which is set down by one authority 
at four millions, and by the other at less than that 
amount, was, according to the ** finance accounts,'' 
in the year ended 5th January, 1830, including 
balances, 4,660,9831. These figures, however, do 
not include all the revenue. They do not include 
the tea tax, which averages about 500,0001., or the 
coal tax, which averages 75,0001., or the proceeds 
of the sale of quit and crown rents, which an* 
finally amount to 81,7481. These sums make 
656,7481., and being added to the figures set down 
in the linance accounts, produce an aggregate 
amount of 5,317,7311., or nearly one million and 
a half more than the highest estimate of these 
authorities. 

But the actual payments of Ireland to the Eng- 
lish Exchequer are far higher than 5,317,0001. 
Ireland has scarcely any trade but with England. 
Foreign as well as British commodities reach her 
shores principally through British ports. Almost 
all these commodities, chargeable with taxes, pay 
their duties before they are shipped, and these 
duties should clearly be placed to the credit of the 
Irish revenue. The articles in the castoms' sche- 
dule in England (as we have them in the « Fi- 
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nance Accounts") exceed in number those in the 
Irish schedule by a fourth or fifth, thougrh there is 
scarcely a single article in the English schedule 
that is not one in common use in Ireland, and that 
does not subject the consumer in this country to 
doty. Rhubarb, jalap, sarsaparilla, myrrh, and 
many other medicines liable to duty, and to be 
found in the shop of every village apothecary in 
Ireland, are not included in the Irish schedule, 
{lops are not to be found in any schedule of Irish 
taxes ; leather may, of course, now be omitted, but 
it wets omitted when it was heavily taxed. Arti- 
cles which are not excluded are set down with an 
amount of duty that scarcely gives them a title to 
be reckoned amongst the sources of revenue. In- 
digo, for instance, yields, according to the British 
schedule, 28,2241., but according to the Irish sche- 
dule, it produces only 5\. in this country I We 
are not to suppose from this that there is little 
indigo consumed in Ireland ; the proper inference 
is, that we have as little direct trade in this article 
as in tea and other commodities, and that we get 
our supplies from the store of the British mer- 
chant, after the duty is paid by him into the Eng- 
lish Exchequer. It wiH be seen by the following 
list that there are many articles of very general 
consumption with regard to which we are inade- 
quately credited in our schedule of duties : — 

BNOLISH Dimr. IRISH DUTY. 

Silk je21S,lS6 2 4 — £5»1 16 8 

Foreign Spirits 2,813,979 10 2 -. 2U,H01 9 9 

Oil 88,550 10 4 — 90» 19 5 

HolMMS 127,7^5 19 4 — 667 7 & 

Opium 4,S»5 10 10 — 13 16 U 

Dye Woods 71,192 16 4 — 9,f^39 12 4 

Cotton Wool 9S&fiS» 19 10 — 1,979 4 8 

Bristles ,. 24,lt>7 — 204 B 

Cheese 78,95d — 6 

China Ware, &c 6,417 0. — 9 

Cofibe 445,068 — 18,976 

Currants 251,294 — 1,507 U 

Rice 10,240 — 69 

Ifadder 2i),rJ7 — 627 O 

Burs 32,632 i' — 5 

Quicksilver 4,064 — 7 

^ter - 5,691 — 27 

Ostrich Feathers .... 779 — 10 

Gum 80,262 0. — 28 

X«athei Glotet 15,510 — 7 6 

£4,460,659 9 8 j&14,06i 13 3 
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Nov (he dotteft io bo^ countries stre, .we be- 
lieve, in all respects the same on these articles,, yet 
the amount in Ireland, if we are to jnd^e by the 
schedule, is only the one hundred and second parf 
•if the amount in England. Of some articles rn 
general use, such as tea, the consumption in Ireland 
appears to be the one-seventh of the English coq- 
aumption. The consumption of wine is about the 
one-8ixth« of tobacco the one-third, of oak-bark 
the one^fonrth, and of sugar, perhaps, the one- 
eighth* Judging by these proportions, it is rather 
under the mark to assume, that at least the one- 
eighth, of the articles above enumerated were con- 
suimed in Ireland, and had their duties paid by 
Irish purchasers. The eighth of these duties is 
^51,7581., and if our hyptohesis be correct, this 
i)ught, of course, to be added to what is set down 
as the total of the Irish duties. The same reason- 
ing applies to almost all articles in the English 
customs' schedule, and articles in the excise sche- 
dule, producing at the least 4,000,0001. Taking 
credit for an eighth of this amount, there would 
be a sum of 500,0001. to be added to what we have 
already set down as the actual amount of the Irish 
revenue. The total of the customs' revenue, cre- 
dited to England, is seventeen millions and a half. 
Assuming that we are the payers, not of the 
eighth, not even of the ninthf but tenth of this 
amount^ and of that of the excise duties alluded to, 
the account; as to our actual .taxation wpuld stand 
thus: — 

Revenue acknowledged in the public acoonnts, JC4,e60,983 

Omitted items, ... 639)744 

Revenue paid- upon commodities. imported! QiMtODO 

from England, ,%. J '«j*ow,uw 

Real taxation of Ifdand, ... ... £7,450,71' 

This Is very near double the amonnt upon whit 
Sir. Henry Parnetl founded hifr ingenious calculsi- 
tion as to the head money. W!e think We shatt be 
able satisfactorily to shew in the nesst, nujnbef of 
thi$ series, that not far from four millions of it 
go annually to England, excluslye of the absentee 



r<^ivtA, and ar« as eompletelf lo9li l« tlie oowitry ai 
if they w«nt by way of a subsidy to a fojr^igxi 
state, ev as if th^y were eatft. into the iv^fiterii 
ooeati. In the snoceediiig nniobeia we expect ip 
be able to demonstrate that there is, nothing in 
tke eoctsHng skuie of things able to eoupteract the 
a}l- destroying efi^cts of snoh a dr^in upon the 
resources of Ireland. 
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Wq bave shew» tbat^ Ireland, which Lord Li- 
^erp^I pronounced tQ. b^ 'HbQ least taxed eountry 
in Enrope/' and wihflse f^v^pue, according to Sir 
Henry ParneH, is-troly ^,800,00(H.y in reality bears 
a fiscal bnrt|ien of between seyen and eight mil- 
lions. A very interesting and most material sub- 
ject of incmiry is, what portion of this sum remains 
in Jhrelanaf 

Those stateamen and writora who are able to 
persuade themselve» that we are not subject to 
any considerable taxation, readily enough con- 
chide that weare not able to support oiir institur 
tions, and that we are aetually a burthen to the 
l^overning eountiy. The fdlowing statement ex,- 
presses the opkiioes which aore entertained by ind^ 
. vidnals of this clasa* it originated in a Scotch 
paper, and was eagerly grasped at by the Press Ojf 
London, while Mn Geulburn was labouring to 
carry his taxleg scheme in the last sessions : — 

" We believe that the whole of the net revenue paid into the 
Exchequer by Irdjmd, ii expended m. tlta* country in maintaining 
the innyi and in otii^^ hea^vy changes* ^ The army and the ord- 
lu^ce cost 9iO76,00OL, oae-tnird of which sum we majr set down 
as paid on account of frelimd, because about (me-third of our 
whole miKtary force is-sitationed- in>that country. Besides this, in 
th9 misceU»ll0<Hia «harees, we find, first, 376,5451. v a^^> secondly, 
380^171., advaaoea tot Ireland, out of the Irish Consolidated 
Fund. Our neighbours, therefore, on the other side of the ohannd, 
have, we think| Itede cause to Qoniplun of heavy or unequal 
taxatiow.'* 

II we are nol ca|>able of supporting oup own 
institations — if our military establishment is, in 
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itself, ftble to twallow up oor entire revenae, of 
coarse the seven millions and a half are scattered 
amongst the Irish people — ^and remittances must, 
besides, be annoally drawn from England^ not 
indeed equal in araoant to the absentee rents, but 
certainly of rerj considerable magnitude. Now- 
let us see what it is that is to be done with out 
taxes, and how far they require us to press upon 
the pockets of the English people. The following 
are the heads of the entire expenditure of Ireland 
in the year ending the 5th of January, 1830 : — 

Army — --U. — — — £977,733 

Ordnance — — «.^ ..^ ..^ 903,186 

Civil List — — ..^ ^^ — 207,000 

Charitable and Miscellaneous Services -.^ 286,913 

Services paid out of the Consolidated Fond — 284,220 

Interest of the debt payable in IreUnd «..«. 1,207,909 

Collection of the Revenue m^^ .«<•«* ...» 651,747 

Miscellaneous payments, bounties, pensions,! lOAgsfi 

superannuations, &c. •»»« •»««• «.»«. J ^^^^ 

£4,006^933 

These were the total payments out of the seven 
millions and a half of taxes. Some of these pay- 
ments were only for the season : for instance, the 
sum set down for ordnance disbursements includes 
40,0001. voted for the trigonometrical survey of 
Ireland. In the ordnance expenses are also in* 
eluded 60,0001. for barrack repairs, on which it is 
to be presumed there will be no expenditure to 
any thin^j^ like this amount next year. The ex- 
pense of collecting the revenue is every year 
decreasing. It was, in 1824,250,0001. less than at 
present. The rate per cent, at which the collec- 
tion was made was 191. 13g. It is now made at 
141. 12s The drawbacks and discounts were then 
293,0001. : they are now only 78,0001. Of course 
pension and superannuation allowances, as they do 
not form a part of the precious << dead weight," 
are every year decreasing. The ** miscellaneous 
services" were, in -1826, nearly 100,0001. above 
the present amount; and Sir Henry Parnell, in 
his book on << financial reforiit," says they should 
be reduced 150,0001. more, and that there should 
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be a farther saving made in Ireland by tbe abo« 
lition of the Lord Lieutenancy I It is difficult to 
say, then, how far the expenditure on Irish institu* 
tions, or for Irish purposes^ may be reduced even 
in the next year. Without breaking up the cha- 
rities, and giving Dublin the finishing blow by 
removing the Viceregal establishment, it must 
necessarily be a great deal lower than it is at pre- 
sent ; but even now it admits of a drain upon Ire- 
land of THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF annually, 

exclusive of the absentee rents. £very office abo- 
lished, every soldier withdrawn from Ireland, must 
encrease this drain. 

Yet Ireland is a bnrthen to England — a " heavy 
burthen," saith Sir Henry Parnel), who is novi^ 
for aught we can tell, tax-manager in chief for 
the United Kingdom. How can she be a burthen 
when she sends to the Imperial Exchequer seven 
millions and a half, and receives an annually dimi- 
nishing sum of four millions? Oh I there is the 
debt ; the more than one hundred millions bor- 
rowed in her name between 1801 and 1817, and 
the interest of which is payable in the British 
capital, to British fnndfaolders. We shall be able 
to shew that Ireland is not, in fairness or justice, 
answerable for one shilling of that debt ; we shall 
be able to shew that it was tramped up by the 
jugglery of the Exchequer ; we shall be able to 
shew that in piling up this enormous mountain of 
debt, even the *< vohmtaty national compact,** as 
Mr. Peel is pleased to call the Union, was vio- 
hited. But admitting that Ireland is as justly 
answerable for this debt as a merchant is for his 
most reasonable, necessary, and legitimate engage - 
ments, the drain goes on year after year, and is 
EMCREASiNO. Let the three millions and a half be 
applied to what purpose it may, it goes out of the 
country ^without rendering any sort of benefit to 
Ireland. It is of little consequence to Ireland 
whether it is called interest of English or of Irish, 
debt; whether it is expended in *< dead weight," 
or in building fantastic and useless palaces* Jt 
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g6ts <mi cf the country; it is, as Mr. Newenluun 
j\i»t\y ealled it, { View cf Ireland^ p. 294,) << a vast 
slibsidy annually paid by Iretandto jBritain," and 
has the. itapdireirisiiiiig «ffeet of a great «^ foreign 
e^ern^tute iiecasioa^d by the prosecution of a 
war.*' 

W'e lia^e stiid tbai this ettorraoaddram is encreas* 
ififf. It BW^lk by the aogmetttatioii of oar reve- 
nue, biit ittaeh «iore bj the diminution, of the 
exjreirditarK Th« army costs now 977,ck)0Q. a- 
year; ifi 1813 it cost 3,200,0001., aiid at the oon- 
soltdatteii -of tile Exchequers a |^at deal above 
2,000,0001. The ordnance is dowrn to 291,0001. 
In 1814 it Wfts nearly 600,0001. The miscella- 
imous scTVtcen have been reduced to 286,0001., and 
are still ftirtheir to be reduced ; they have Ibeen as 
high as 728,0001. Of eobi'se the Imperial JSxcbe- 
quer has been reliered b^ tikis altered state of 
things, but the coifdition of Ireland has been neces- 
sarily rendered worse. If the taxes were all spent 
iA Ireland; if the debt was due to resident cre- 
ditors, Ireland would have an interest in the sub* 
stitntion of eheap for eicpektsive establishments^ 
but, under existing cirtoiiiJitanees, there is not a 
shilling gained to the Imperial Exchequer that is 
not lost to Ireland. Mr. NeWenham, who wrote 
in 1808, anticipated the state of tilings which we 
now witness. The ei^nditure was great in his 
time, and it counteracted in his mind tlie impo- 
verishing efiWct of the << subsidy paid an nu; illy to 
Britain.** (He said that when the demands of 
Britain shonld cease to be covered by the mag- 
nitude of that expenditure, and by the vast annual 
inflax of money in the slrape of loans, a state ut 
things would arise << eminently worthy of early 
and serious cOn8l<iaration on the part of those who 
exercise l^e p«>wers of government.*' The loans 
have ceased; the establishments have been re- 
duced'; the" tanes are statioiaatfy, or nearly so, fo)r 
t)iOQgh the iMsessiead taxes and other imposts have 
b^en repealed fiince tbe war, several duties bave 
been* tnereaaed. Th^ tea tax, coffee tax, ^aper 
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tax, mftlt tax^ tobacco tax, and glass tax have 
been encreased. It would be interesting to know 
the exact am omit of the taxes repealed since the 
War,' and ih^ taxes imposed. We shall remind 
Mr. 0*ConneA of moving for returns to ascertain 
the matter, when Parliament assembles. Accord- 
ing to any information accessible to ourselves, the 
taxes repealed produced 6 or 700,00(M., though the 
Duke of Wellington alleges that the relief to the 
empire in general has been thirty millions, and the 
taxes imposed about half that amount. It is be- 
yond question at all events, that the amount of our 
relief has been comparatively insignificant, and 
that the taxes therefore may be regarded as re- 
maining pretty stationary, while the all-destroying 
DRAIN has, from the causes alluded to, been re* 
ceiving an annual augmentation. This is the state 
of things which Mr. Newenham imagined to have 
so paramount a claim on the *< early and serions 
consideration of those who exercise the powers of 
government.'* It is a state of things which has 
been growing worse since the war, and which 
must be growing still worse, if nothing effective 
be done to alter it. Well may H be said to have 
a claim on the '< early and serious attention of 
those who exercise the powers of government !" 
What proof have we that it has occupied their 
attention, either early or seriously? The taxing 
scheme of Mr. €rou]i>urn is a proof now a little 
antiquated, but the latest we have heard is, that 
they have just ordered the Royal Hospital at 
Kflmainham to be broken up, and the inmates 
transmitted to Chelsea, and that they have resolved 
not to leave even a Marine* schoolboy to be fed or 
clothed in Ireland I 
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' The great evil of Ireland is the never*ceasing 
drain upon her capital — the "subsidy," as Mr 

D 
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Newenbam called it, wb^h nhe pays to the people 
of England, without receiving any benefit in re- 
turn. This << sobsidy" is paid in tvtf^o focms-— 
first, in absentee remittances, and, 8eoon4ly> in 
surplos taxes — that is, taxes tnere than t^w ade- 
quate '. to meet the disbursements ifor public pur- 
pases in Irjdand. llae siirplns taxes an^ount, as 
we bare sbewHy to between three and foni: millions; 
tbe.abaenteea remittanees are at least eqW to this 
amoont. Mr, Puget estiroalied them, in his evi- 
dence before the Exchange Committee* in 1804, 
at 2f000 fiQOU '' an amount/* says Mr. Newenham, 
<^ which sereral intelligi^nt men are disposed to 
consider as actually below the troth." There are 
few acquainted with the Qondition of Ireland who 
are. not perspaded that they hi^e nearly douUed 
smce that time. The remittance's from Kerry alone 
are said to be about 200,0001. .a-year. It wonld 
net require more than ha^ .that amount of remit- 
tance from every county in Ireland to make the 
total 8,30b>0001. The amount, according to Ax« 
thor Young's listi published ahoye halt a century 
ago, was 73^,2001.; and, aocprding to what is re- 
garded as far a more perfect lisl^ made out in 
1782, 2,223,0001., which sum, however, indited 
th0 then yearly remittaaces for coals, estimated at 
300,0001. To assume that the aoiount is at pre- 
sent three millions and a half, is a most reasonable 
hypothesis. This, added 4o .what we call surplus 
taxres, wonld make sevep millions annnally-prtan 
amount of ** subsidy/' which, in fiftj^a or sixteea 
years, wonld equal the sum which Artjbur Youn^ 
soppcwed to' be capable ^of placing . Ireland on an 
equal footing with England, in ^ricultoral im<- 
provement. 

It is not to be maintained that Uiere is any 
thing in the nature or extent of our trade with 
England to counteract the wasting efiPects of a 
** subsidy" to this extent. There is no mode at 
pree^Pl; o^.asoert^ning the state of this trade, the 
parliap^ent^ry rel^urns, explanatory of it, baring 
been discontinued, '' in consequence of the com- 
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m^rmftl interednrte between the two ceimtries 
having been plaeed on the footing of a coesting 
traffic,** In three yeers, however, ending in 18849 
the following was its condition. The rate(b of 
▼akiatlon are fthoee that are ealied offieial) which 
are considerably lower than the rates according to 
the Prices> Current:-— 

iMFoms. xxtohts. 

1822.,*.^ x £6^407»427 ..^ £7,781,662 

1823 » M» » » ^*m » »m » 6)t607,487 ««mw 6,825,909 

£19,085,889 £22,760,810 

There was an exees8> of exports in these years» 
oonsid^rably exceeding those which preceded them. 
TheaTOfBge excess is probably a million amnnHllv. 
Against this is to be placed thie profits of the Bri- 
tish eamers, even, on our owa trade: 

^ n ittobe obAerWI (wy« ]lfr. NewenSiam) diat the commer- 
eial 'giSQ» of lrel»Qd w^ in wraportioii» matly inferier to those of 
other countries, . especuilly Britain ; tm-ee-fourths of the Xrish 
trade beibg camra on by British merchants, and seven-eighths of 

- theshifipiDg einpifliyed tiKMim bdonging io Britons and foreigner. 
SaB|Nwag the cumot Taiiie at home of the goods exported from 
Irdand to be ten millioBs sterling, the profits (tf the exporting 
merchaiit ten' per cent., the numb^ of tons of ship|>ing employed 

»vak the export trade 800^0l^-8iid the arera^ price of n-eight 
IL IQs. pa twig ^ ordinary psete of the Irish merchants^ and 
ship-owners woidd amount to no more than 400,0001., while those 
of the British merchants, And British and forefgn ship-owtiefs, 
would aiMmnf <Cv l^8UO;oeOL" 

The stMe (^ the carrying trade is more un&- 
vottrabl^ to Ii^land how than when Mr. Nc^reH- 
' haifta Wrote. The Iriilr tonnage, since 1808, has 
riseto only fihofm 92,000 to 10>l,aaO, while the BH- 
thb tonnsige eiwptdyed in the Irish trade has risen 
from 069,000 to 900,000. It it but too dear, thee, 
that toppb si 'iig tlie emdess of exports to be « ffreat 
d^Kl more than th^ aniorint abore indicated, the 
coDHnercial tranisactions with England not only 
leafi^ TVOthfOgi iit tber ee ffero of Irefimd at llie end 
of the year, but actnanr help to swell the annDdl 
<< sabsidy" of seven millions. Upon* the aggregate 
of the dirroinRfodities exported from Enghmd to 
Ii*6htid; the^^ is tft lesAst fifty timea the labotrr 
employed that is engaged upon the commodities 
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exported from Irelfmd to Engird, and there is, 6f 
coarse, a proportionate influence on the comforts 
and wealth of the English people. 

Why does this state of things contimie ? what 

is the pretence that it should continne? It seems 
freland, which owed at the commencement of the 
French war under two millions, which owed in 
1798 under ten millions, and which owed, on the 
25th of March, 1800, under twenty-six millions^ is 
set down in the treasury hooks as a debtor to the 
extent of one hundred and thirty-four millions 
nearly five-sixths of which were borrowed in Eng- 
land, and which render dividends payable in Lon- 
don. The justification of the ^< subsidy*' is the 
payment of the interest of this debt receivable by 
Englishmen. If we were justly answerable for the 
whole of this debt, our argument is, that the 
" subsidy" — the ceaseless drain, without any sort 
of return of advantage — produces a state of things 
under which Ireland has gone on in rags and 
misery — under which she cannot much longer go 
on at ail, and from which, therefpre^ she is entitled 
to speedy, ample, and effective relief. But Ire- 
land, we maintain, is not answerable for the entire, 
or for any considerable part of its amount. Upon 
foreign wars Ireland was not required to spend 
six millions of borrowed money before the Union, 
and there was no reason that she should be called 
upon to spend n^ore after that measure. Pro- 
mises were made in all shapes — almost oaths wove 
sworn — that the Union would be a s««arity against, 
and not a cause of producing, encreased oontriba- 
tions, in the way either of debt or taxes :•— 

« The eaemiet of the Umon (raid Lord Casdenweh) had 
founded much of their clamour upon « supposition that it was a 
financial project of the British Mimster. The statement he would 
, now lay before the House would, his Lordship said, prove that it 
was a saeriiice of money made- by OnatBritain to her own loss, and 
the advantage of Ireland* But he desired not to be understood as 
holding out any proposition to the Irish Parliament, in which it 
could be suggested that pecuniary advantage was given in compen-> 
sation for the loss.of the hononr or interests of Imand. The ofisr 
was on the broad principle ,of a fiur mutual agreement. The im-* 
mediate effect of the principle he would o£r would be^ tqat 
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Irklakd would, IV CASK of Av Ukion, bx taxxd consioxaa- 

BLT LESS THAN IF SHE REMAINED SEPARATE." 

Lord Castlereagh proceeded td say, that " in 
retrospect to past expenses, Ireland was to have 
no concern wliatever with the deht of Great Bri- 
taio." It was of little consequence to be guaranteed 
against the past if not against the future. In point 
of fact, she was guaranteed against the future. 
We read these memorable words in the seventh 
article of << the voluntary national compact,** as Mr. 
Peel calls it : 

'* Art. 7. ReaolTed — That if at the end of aov year any turplns 
«hall accrue firom the reyenues of Irehuod, aner defraying the 
interest, sinking fund, and proportioned contribution and separate 
charges to which the said country is liable, either taxes shsll be 
taken off to the amount of such surplus, or the surplus shall be 
applied by the united Parliament to local jrarposes in Ireland, or 
to make goed any deficiency which may arise m her revenues in 
time of peace, or be investea by the commissioners of the nati(mal 
debt of Ireland, in the funds to accumulate for the benefit of Ireland, 
at compound interest, in ease of her contribution in time of war, 
provided the surplus so accumulated shall at no future period be 
sul&red to erceeu the sum of five millions." 

Coupled with the assurance that Ireland was to 
have ** no concern whatever ^with the debt of 
Great Britain/' and with the engagement, that 
*^ in case of an union she would be taxed con- 
siderably less than if she remained separate,*' these 
words plainly enough intimated that she had little 
in future to fear regarding either debt or taxes. 
But if an . augmentation of her debt could be 
apprehended, it was surely an augmentation in 
proportion to the encrease of the British debt. 
The British debt was 480 millions at the time of 
the Union, and 636 at the consolidation of the 
Exchequers. It was encreased, therefore, iu the 
interval, 156 millions — and what was the encrease 
of the Irish debt? Abo|it lOS millions 1 1 In 
submitting his Union proposition on the fatal 5th 
of February, 1800, Lord Ciistlereagh brought 
under special consideration the disproportioned 
encrease of the Irish debt before the Union. He 
said that the debt of Great Britain was to that of Ire<- 
knd as twenty- six to one at the commencement of 

d2 
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the war ; bnt It wa9, when he •pt>ke, as thtrteen to 
one. The rebellion vras the cause of that dispropor- 
tioned enci ease ; and it is pretty well know^n that 
if an object were not to be gained by the mifchie- 
Tous and unfortunate ebullition, it would have 
been easily crushed without adding many thou- 
sands, iiiste'ad of millionn, to our engagements. Be 
this as it may, the dispropoittoned augmentation 
took place, and the Union was introduced as a 
remedy for the evil : — 

*^ Great Britain (said (.ord Castlereagh) raised a great propor- 
ti«n of her war expenses within the year ; Ireland had not abdity 
to dofN>; the oonseqoeMe- of which was^ l^at Irdand mnst, if she 
continued separate, get into debt much &8ter in proportion than 
Great Britain." 

Here it was distinctly intimated to Ireland that 
the Union would be a remedy for the dispropor* 
tioned encrease of debt. Here England, through 
her organ, pledged herself to Ireland, that if there 
should happen to be an enereasie of debt, contrary 
to all the glittering expectations and flattering^ 
promises, it should only be in proportion to the 
Knglish encrease. How has the pledge been re- 
deemed? Why the proportions which were at 
the beginning of the French war twenty-six to 
one, and which terrified Lord Castlereagh in I80O 
by descending to thirteen to one, were, in 1817, 
speaking in reference to the borrow ings after the 
Cfnion, as less thnn one and a half to one 1 1 1 — 
Surely it cannot be contended that Ireland 13 in 
fairness or justice answerable for any considerable 
portion of a debt accumulated at such a rate and 
under such circumstances. What is there now in 
the condition of Ireland to render her reasonably 
or equitably responsible for a greater portion of 
the Imperial burthens than she was liable to bear 
at the commencement of the French war? She 
was then as. much a part and parcel of the British 
dominions as she is at present; with this exoep* 
tion, that the Union did not take place. What 
was to be the effect of the Union ? To lighten 
and not aggrayate her burthens, according to Lord 
Castlereagh. 
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In flnrr gtatement of the actual expend! ttire of 
Irdand, we have included a larfi^ amount 6f inte* 
remtf being the dtvidends upon five or sisf millfonar 
Boore than we owed on the dth' of March, IdtH). 
We know not to a certainty whether this amount 
of interest is payahie in Dublin, or is the property 
of residents: we rather- think it is not: but sure 
we are, that it i^ at much as a country ought ta foe 
called upon to pay which was subject to only one 
twenty-sixth of the debts of England at thecom- 
inencement of tiie war; Allowing that we should 
pay even a much greater amount of interest than 
thiis, still a large surplus of revenue would accrue 
to the country. <A nd bow should this be appro- 
priated ? Either in the remission of taxes, (says 
the 7th article of the ** voluntary compact/') in 
the internal improvement ' of the country, or' in 
other purposes "^br the benefit of Ireland** Less 
willing, however, are ourstatesmen now thanatauy 
former period to apply the revenues raised in the 
country to any suck objects^ Instead of remitting 
taxes they propose to load us with new burthens; 
Instead of moving England to help us they impose 
privations on us to relieve England. They are 
reducing all the grants, and withdrawing even the 
loans. In short they are doing every thing in 
their porer (liet us hope more in ignorance than 
recklessness of the effects of their measures) to 
render the ^' subsidy" more rigorous and devas- 
tating, and reduce us to the condition of the peo- 
ple spoken of By Tacitns, who were *«not a nation 
but merely a prey!** 
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British: staCeanutti haive a natural disposition to 
jtfefte the int«r6el*'Of their, own country to those 
of any olkery and. nany of them haT& been tOo 
de^ly impresaed.with th^i^inion thai Irish pres^ 
penty ia in^iniuitible with the.pow«r and happi« 
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nes9 of the Eaglish people. Mr. Pitt, in digcoss- 
ing the commercial propositions, upbraided all 
those who went before him> of '< depriving Ireland 
of the benefit of her own resources, and makings 
her subservient to the interest and opulence of 
England." It was only to be inferred from this, 
that Mr. Pitt would not, even for the sake of 
England, have gone so far in plundering and de- 
grading this country as his predecessors, but that 
he would serve England honestly, if he could, as 
far as Ireland was concerned, hnt at all events serve 
England, is proved by his favourite measure of 
the Union — a measure recommended by his no- 
tions of what was useful to the strength and great- 
ness of Britain, but which those who knew him 
best never believed he could have regarded as 
otherwise than detrimental to a country which bad 
heen legislating for three centuries to remove or 
modify the all-destroying evil of absenteeism.*-* 
However, oar present purpose is to shew that our 
statesmen are chargeable with ignorance of Ire- 
land and its concerns — not that they are guilty of 
the greater fault of wilful wrong doing. In 1822» 
when famine and the insurrection law gave them a 
somewhat busy interval. Lord Lansdowne sub- 
mitted a motion on the state o 1 Ireland, after a 
speech in which he attributed the misfortunes of 
this country to the treatment she received at the 
hands of her powerful, prosperous, and very selfish 
neighbour. Lord Liverpool very gravely, and, 
we doubt not, with the utmost sincerity, undertook 
to shew that so far were the rulers of England 
from being chargeable with any crime towards 
Ireland, they practised with regard to her a most 
remarkable << fairness, generosity, liberality, and 
kindness." The Noble Lord had his proofs. On 
reference to the debate of the 14th of June, 1822, 
it will be found that they were two, but two which 
were, in his judgment, as conclusive as two hun^ 
dred. They were these: first, that Ireland paid 
a taxation of only 4>,OOa,600l., while Britain was 
loaded with a taxation of 50,000^0001« ; and) »e-: 
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condly, that England took the Irish debt on her 
shoulders, and paid the interest of it << out of 
taxes imposed on the British people." The fault 
of this defence was, that it was founded on pure 
ignorance of the principles of taxation, and as 
entire ignorance of the actual weight of fiscal 
burthens pressing on Ireland. When the Noble 
Lord contrasted four millions with fifty, he clearly 
inaagined that there was only one tax existing ip 
Ireland for every twelve or thirteen existing in 
^England, thongh the real proportions were ten or 
eleven for one country and twelve for the other. 
He did not know that the pressure of taxation on 
a people is not to be measured by its aggregate 
amount, or that every tax existing in England 
might exist in Ireland, without adding one' penny 
to the four millions. He did not know that the 
fifty millions were not produced in England by a 
disproportionate rate of taxation, as compared 
with Ireland, but by the number and opulence of 
its consumers. He did not know, or it did not 
occur to him, that the port duties of two rich 
towns (such as Liverpool and Bristol) may be per- 
fectly equal, and yet that the amount of revenue 
paid to the Exchequer by one mav.be three times 
that of the other. He did not, in short, know, 
that the small amount of the Irish revenue, instead 
of its being considered a criterion of " the fairness, 
generosity, liberality, and kindness*' with which 
this country was treated, should be regarded as a 
test of its extreme poverty and misery — as a de- 
monstration that something was extremely wrong 
in its political or financial condition, and that the 
enquiry which he resisted ought at once to be 
conceded, and followed up with measures of re^* 
dress or amelioration of a prompt, enlarged, and 
resolute character. Again — he knew nothing of 
the real nature of the debt which England *^ took 
upon her own shoulders,*' and he was not aware 
that if England paid the interest out of taxes 
levied on her people, she was in the receipt of an 
annual *' subsidy" from Ireland, amounting to a 
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great many millioiis. Re did not reooHeet llMt 
this debt was one borrowed merely in Uie name of 
the people of Ireland — ^that its interett was paiy- 
able in Ldndorr — and that Lord Castlereagb be- 
sooght the Irish Ririiament to conrfnil tlHi eui* 
cidid act as the only prerentative not only of the 
aecumulation of such a debt, but an augmentation 
of these taxes to which Lord 'Lansdowwo bad JBSt 
told him that nearly fonr millions were added be- 
tween 1807 and 1915, without prodncing the 
smallest increase to the rerenne. He did not re- 
collector knowthese things, and therefbie he resisl- 
ed enquiry, and made dp his mind not to do more 
for a country treated with such ^ fairness, g«ne* 
rosity, liberality, and kindness," than shot up a 
great portion of its people in their nMsefable huvels 
from sun-set to strn-rne. 

We wish to aid in removinfl^ this disnstroos 
ignorance, and towards this nserol and neeesiary 
end, what we consider a very important doty, Is 
to be discharged in the ' present number of oar 
series. 

We suppose there is not one nlembef sf his Ma^ 
jesty's Goremment who is not persuaded 'thalt 
remission of taxation 'in Ireland has kept paee, 
since the war, with remission of taxation in Eng^ 
land. The Duke of Wellington, in the last se^ 
sion, boasted that the taxes remitted amonnt ailt»- 
gether to thirty miTHons. The " fxjiluniaiy eom* 
pact" of Che Union entitled ns to some portion of 
this relief^ As to what that portion itf, the^ulha^ 
rities seem to differ. Ac(»»rding to Lord Castlo- 
reagb, and, indeed, the articles of the ^ voiumkify 
compact** itself, it should be ** fifteen- parte for 
Great 3riVain and two for Ireland;" but worecoW 
lect that when Mr. Vansittart, at the beginning of 
tho sessions of 1S22, announced a forthei* rdliHFto 
England of two millions, he proposed a relief of 
only two hundred thousand pounds for Ir^riand— ^ 
that itfi, a proportion of two parts for Ireland, and 
twenty for England; admitting, at the same vimo, 
(February 25, 18^;) thatt •« no c&oioe w«e left 
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as to a dlmtnalion of teRC9, for dRiUdUinmit ptm' 
bottrMi to rodfioe duties i» Ireland in the same pro« 
portion m* they .wove rodoced in JEDngland." Now 
we undertake to »hew, that wbatefiFor may jke; 
thoagiit of tho' profKNTtions, there haa been prac' 
UeaUy no kmdvctioh of taxes in Ireland simce 

THB WAB. 

Ifi 1822, Mtarns vere pnsonted to Pajrlia«ient» 
sbewhig tho taxes, ^< the ooUectton of whieli oeased 
daring the preceding ten yean/' "Rj these retorns • 
it appears that the relief extended to Great Bri- 
taiiiy op to 1822, was/tbe fottowing^-^ 

AwMsed Tutes ^imialahed or r tp e aio d.. > i6e08y484 

trTVD^tvjf M.9JL mmr n tir)»^ip«»Oi»'*WfWiii»KW»«*—»iiiiMi>«^»w>»Wi A4^0A 4|Q«7 

* fllHtO nri Ht— »»»««»—«»»■ ilw m'r ii r n r i n i r w m awrKiim m 1 11 i rmrrr * iSOOfOOO 

A O T iMi iww Mo i n i uM ii«i»i» Ill w ii Jt^0y0o«7)00*7 

To this enonnoQS sum more than two millions 
were added in 1322, . and between three and four 
in 18S0— 80 that the Duke of Wellington made no 
Tain boast wh^n he talked of a relief to the extent 
of about thirty millions* Now, what have been- 
the operations of the £xcheqoer, as far as regards 
Ireland? One of tho returns of whicli we speak, 
professes to be a << further and final*' account of all 
taxes, the collection of which ceased in Ireland 
during the ten preceding yeare, and it gives the 
following figures : — 

V/mt<HHS<^ii « »»pi>«» m »»i»««yii»»»i<w»M n Witm m o»<i»»»^ i»»f»i*»iw» d&dO}273 

OtAliDp8i*»»w W ii'i»«w w <ii>n»«i«Kii » mnf * <t0mmf»0m u m *r »m * mnmmft>t^Ji» n — »mm ivVfOttO 

• • t • ' " 

Thb waa .our prppqrtion of the relief up to. 
1322, though betwe^i^ twenty -three, and ta^enty-. 
fgior fuiUions were r^&p^ated in England* The pro- 
portMNa shall be one to sevau and a half, said tho 
articles of. the '* voluntary compact ;" it shall be one 
tofortjf, aaid the a<?ts of the British J^ebequer ! ! 

To this sum. of 608,3^0L is to be added the 
ameoAt of H^furthjaad Window Tay, repelled. in. 
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1822, (297,0001.) and rennmnto of Atsesaed Tuces, 
which yielded 40,1 12K The totid is 945,4321. 
' So mach for the taxes repealed. Nuvr for the 
taxes imposed. 

Earlf in 1822, there were eertaio deputaes for 
Mary*s parish, who held a singalarly ahie corres- 
pondence with Mr. Vansittart on the subject of the 
assessed taxes, the repeal of which was then ener* 
getically pressed upon him. They drew np several 
documents, which were published in the papers, 
and the object of which was to shew, that, though 
there was an appearance of considerable relief to 
Ireland, there was practically, up to that period, a 
remission of only 38,2221., to which was afterwards 
to be added the amount of the assessed taxes. In 
the amount of taxes imposed, these gentlemen 
reckoned customs' duties laid on in 1819, << as per 
account of produce to 5th April, 1820." These 
amounted to 17,1501. Tliey also reckoned ^ union 
duties re-enacted without an equivalent reduction 
of other taxes." These amounted, in 1821, to 
121,6181. Subsequent to the labours of these gen- 
tlemen, that is, in May, 1823, there was a bill to 
repeal all the duties of customs chargeable in Ire- 
land, and to grant others *^ equal to those charge* 
able^ in England." This bill (dated 23d May) is 
to be seen in any collection of parliamentary 
papers for 1823. It has a table of duties, includ- 
ing how many articles does the -reader suppose? 
A number rather formidable for ^< the least taxed 
country in Europe," that is, het\veen fourteen and 
fifteen hundred / / / It is quite impossible to form 
an accurate judgment as to the precise effect of an 
effort of this sweeping nature to make the Irish 
customs* duties " equcU** these of the most taxed 
country in Europe; but if they added only ten 
per cent, to the former taxes they imposed an 
additional sum of 200,0001. a year on the country. 
In the last session, returns were presented shew- 
ing the rates of duties chargeable on certain arti- 
cles of excise from 1818 to 1829. We find by 
this that a new duty was imposed in 1819 on to- 
bacco consumed in Ireland of lOd. per lb. The 
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consnviptioii of 1899 w«s442S,2991b8., mi, there- 
^re tlus eiBCEease of duty added 17], 8871. to our 
burtb«ns. Sin^e 1819,. six pt^r cent. h^. he^ 
add4«d to^ the inferior deij(cri|ition of tea, and t^a 
p«»r cent, to the siiperio-r. Tbe fora(ier compriaesi 
the one«fi£lli of the tea conauoied in this country^ 
and the increa&ed duty on. it ia abpat 6>0001.; o» 
the lattw it mast be at leaat 40,0001. The dut];! 
cm coffee is dow 9d. per lb.; it wt^ in 1819 only 
3d. The OQcreased: duty upoo this isabiout 13,6361. 
In 1820, malt was 2s.. 4d. per buithel; it is now 
29; 7d. ; ikfi encrease of duty since then is 27,5001. 
There lias been an enerease in the paper daty, but 
one we boiieve whiob has done little for ^be £z* 
chequer. Formerly paper manofactorers were 
charged by the engine^ and not by tbe weight o( 
the article pfodoced. Tlie engine charge, was 
equiraleiit to Id. per lb. un the oummodity. Thia 
charge has been abamloned, and Sd. pev lb. subi 
stituted, the eff^t oi which is nearly to triple tha 
duty of the fair dealer, and alino^t exempt thQ 
smuggler from any coutributioe to tl^e puolic re- 
venue. An entirely new gl^s duty has been 
lately imposed, whiislL produced last yeatt 24»029I. 
The spirit duty is lower now than it was eight 
years ago ; but it is higher now than it was during 
some years of the war* In January, 1826, it was 
encreased lOd^ per gallon, and in the present year 
6d. Tiie enerease in the present year, if the 
quantity t^i 1828 he- produced, will subject the 
eoMSumers to an additional taxation of 383,8421.. 
The gross r^'ceipt of the Post-office was 241^0001. 
io the last year. There has been in enerease of 8^ 
per cent., or say 2Q,0001. upon this tax since the 
assiuiilation of the currencies* We aannot delay 
the reader by putting all these items into a tabular 
form, but it will be found that they make i^toge* 
ther 1,005,8661., aad exceed the amomit of th^ 
taxes repealed, even though we 'add to these im- 
posts the leather duty remitted this year. The 
ease would be worse if w,q ran back the spirit caU 
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eQlation to 1823. In the single article of spirits^ 
the enereftsed taxation has gone as far as 511,7861. 
within six or seven years. The spirit tax is less 
still than it was during a part of the war, bat it 
IS, as we have already said, greater than it was 
daring another part, and the nxont formidahio of 
the straggle. In 1811, 12, and 13| it was lower 
than it is at present, and when it was at its highest 
rate, it did not yield near so much revenue to the 
state as in the last year. Five shillings and six- 
pence was the duty at the close of the war. This 
Was lowered to ^s. in 1823. The loss caused to 
the Exchequer in the next year was 121,3221., but 
the additional 6d. of the present year, (the quan- 
tity roanafiictared having nearly tripled), will pro- 
duce 383,0001., unless a much more material dimi- 
nution of the consumption than can be anticipated 
take place. Thus then it has been with Ireland : 
relief to the extent indicated has been granted to 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, but it has 
been counterbalanced in Ireland by privations 
imposed on her people I! England's means of 
meeting taxation have been improved, as is appa- 
rent from her encrease of commerce, but thirty 
millions have been struck from her burthens ; Ire- 
land's means have been frightfully diminished, and 

her taxation remains stationary, or worse 1 1 1 

Lord liiverpool observed, in 1822, that ** Ireland 
had suffered from the excessive diminution of 
expenditure in consequence of the peace." That 
auffering has been encreasing every year since, and 
yet the pressure of taxation is practically the 
same 1 1 Is it possible, under such circumstances, 
that the country can go on ? We beseech Sir 
Henry Hardinge to honestly and ingenuously put 
this question to his own bosom. We believe that 
almost every fact we now press upon his attention 
is new to him, and some of them are new to our- 
selves, having been turned up unexpectedly in the 
researches into which we have been led since the 
commencement of these papers. We always know 
»ui maintained that Ireland had received totally 
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inadequate and disproportioned relief since th^ 
war. We did all in our po ver, Iry reiterated state- 
ments and argamentSy in 1822, to press upon Mr. 
Vansittart the unfairness of the treatment she had 
experienced even before that time. An impression 
left upon our minds by the parliamentary papers 
then produced was, that the relief she had received 
amounted to 6 or 700,0001., but we confess we had 
no idea of the extent to which it had been coun- 
terbalanced by new taxes. . Can we be under any 
delusion as to the conclusions at which we have 
arrived on this momentous snbjeet ? With regard 
to the extent of the relief, there can be no decep- 
tion ; as to the extent of the new taxation, scarcely 
any. The returns should be prepared, and no 
doubt they will be called for as soon as parliament 
assembles. We have the returns of 1822 already 
on record, and there is, as far as we know, only 
the amount of the assessed taxes to be added to 
the total they exhibit. Let the opposite returns 
prove that the encreased taxation has not come up 
to half the amount we speak of; let it be shewn 
in any way that a single item has not been added 
to the wav duties, and still Ireland is prodigiously 
wronged ; for if thirty millions of taxes have actu- 
ally beea remitted since the war, her share of the 
relief, instead of falling short of one miHion,.should, 
under the solemn stipulations of the " voluntary 
compact,*' have been fouk t 
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The persuasion of Lord Liverpool was, that 
Ireland has been treated by England with *< fair- 
"aess, generosity, liberality, and kindness.** The 
proof we have that this was a well«founded opinion 
is, that since the war England has contrived to 
relieve herself of thirty millions of taxes, whil^ 
there has been such exchanging and shuffling of 
imposts in Ireland, as to leave the people in the 
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same condition, or nearly so, as to fiscal exaotions, 
in wbicti they were placed at the termination of 
the struggle ; though, according to the Same Lord 
Liverpool, they had suffered greatly (and they 
Ynust continue tn Hiffer) '< from theex<Jessive dimi- 
nntion of expenditure in consequence of the peace." 
Whatever the fate of Ireland has been, she should^ 
beyond all question, be treated by England with 
*' ^irness, generosity, liberality, and kindness^*' 
and on these grounds :— 

FlrsVo— The whole of her soil (according to Lend 
Clare) had been confiscated, with the exception of 
the estates of five or six families of JBnglish bloody 
and '* no ineonsiderable portion of the islacid had 
'Keen confiscated twice, perhaps tbrtce, in thb course 
of a c&ntury/' If England had to deal with a 
foreign enemy, '^the inhabitants (according to the 
same Lord Oiane) would have retained tbeic f>os* 
«e8^ions under tke established law cf civUised sMf 
tions, and their country have been annexed, as a 
proYi=noe'to the Bdfttsii empire^" This was not the 
course adopted towards Ireland. The poesd^ssiona 
of the inhrabttants ^vere conferred upon English- 
tneti, and hence the diraih of absenteeism, felt as a 
great evH in thfe time -of Richard the Second, but 
now rendered almost intolerable by the Legislative 
Union. 

Second the commercial policy puirsued by Eng- 
land towards Ireland had the effect, according to 
Mr. Pitt, of " depriving her of the use of her own 
resources, and rendering her completely subser- 
vient to the interest and ^ulence of England." 

Third — [t w.as this policy which suggested to 
Sir Willistoi Temple, in 1673, to observe to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in communicating 
np6n the trade of the country, that '< regard must 
be had to tho^e points wherein tlte trade of Ireland 
Comes to interfbriB with any main branch of the 
trade t)f England, in which case the encourage- 
ment of SQch trad<f onght to be either declined or 
moderated, and so give way to the trade of Eng- 
land.'* It was this policy which governed William 
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the Tbirdt -when he pledg^ hh rof al teord' that 
*' he woq}d do «H in his power to .discoorag^e the 
woollen manufactare of Ireland." It wai this 
poUey trhl4h Primate' Boulter methodkedi ex- 
tended, and enforced dttring his qtlarter of a cen* 
tary*s exertions to establisli everlastinigiy tlie 
«' Jihgri«h interest" in Ireland. 

Fourth t-Socne thousands of people were eod* 
ployed in Sir William .Betty's tifne in making iron, 
and that anthor epeaka of the existence of *^ eight 
thousand forges," or smelting booses. Timber waa 
priricipaUy en^lioyied in this work* and <* English 
interest" destroyed it^ for the purpose of breaking 
up the 'iron trade. In riaany leases griiQted early iu 
the IttAt eentnry, dausea were intffodaoed'by *< Bng- 
lishintereist," which prohibited the growth or plant- 
ing of timber I 

Fifth — An Act of Parliament expressly excluded 
the Iridi from ail direct or profitable trade to the 
West ilndies. . 

Si!xth«-An Act of Parliament ordered that no 
commodities of tfae growth or maoufaoture of the 
plantations should, on any pretence whatever, be 
taiidedin Ireland, linl^s the same had first been 
landed in England. 

Seventh'?-' An Act of Parliament prevented the 
exportation of fnller'a earth and icouring clay to 
Ireland, under aevere penalties. 

£ighdi— *Aii Act of Parliament prohibited the 
exportation of. Irish wool*yarn, new drapery, or 
eld drapery,.' to a^y part ol the world but Britain, 
from Which they were practically excluded by 
Excessive duties. 

NiiitIr--^This Act of Parliament inflicted as <& 
penalty the forfeiture of ship and cargo, and a fine 
6f 500i. eterltng km' the party exporting, declaring 
that *' Tio acquittal in Ireland should be a bar to a 
prosecution in England." 

Tenth — These were Acts of the English Par- 
fiamesnt; but an Act of the Irish Pftriiament, at 
the snggttstion of the English interest, passed addi- 

b2. 
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tional probibitorj regolattont, ^* the better to enu^ 
ble hi» Majesty to provide for tbe safety of hiv 
liege snbjeets." 

Eleventh— An Ad of Parliament deprived the 
Irish of the privil^pe of exporting necessaries to 
the Irish regiments in the West Indies. 

Twelfth — An Act of PtoltamenI ordered three 
ships of war, and eight other armed vessels, to 
cruise off the coast of Ireland, in order to take, 
bnrn, or destroy all vessels loaded with woollen 
mannfactures of that country. 

Thirteenth.--An A4St of Parliament prohibited 
' the importation of glass from any part of the 
world bnt Britain, and prohibited the exportation 
of Irish glass to any plaee whatsoever, on pain of 
the forfeiture of the ship and cargo, and ten shil- 
lings for every pound weight of glass found on 
board. 

Fourteenth— -An Act of Parliament declared 
that all hops imported into Ireland, except from 
Britain, where there was an exeessive import duty, 
should be burned, and the ship landing them for- 
feited. 

Fifteenth— An Act of Parliament encouraged 
the importation of rum, for the express purpose of 
discouraging the manufacture of Irish whiskey. ; 

Sixteenth— An Act of Parliament, and one as 
late as the year 17B4, subjected gloves, tabinets, 
silk handkerchiefs, stockings, leather manufaetureti, 
printed linens, and an endless variety of other arti- 
cles of Irish fabric, then unequal'ed in the excel- 
lence of their quality, to an export duty of 65 per 
cent., while, at the same time, similar artides of 
British manufacture were subject to a duty of only 
ten per cent. * 

Seventeenth— An Act of Parliament declared 
the exportation of black cattle and sheep ^^ a com* 
mon nuisance,'' and prohibited the same ** perpe- 
tually." 

Eighteenth— -An Act of Parliament pronounced 
to the same effect with regard to butter and cheese. 
These Acts of Parliament^ of course^ lowered the 
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price of animal food in Ireland, and created a 
britk foreign demand for Iri«h salt provisionjit ; on 
seeing which, the British Ministry pa8»ed, if not 
an Act of Parliament, an Order in Council, laying 
an embargo on the exportation of Irish provisioni, 
on pretence of '< proTonting the enemies of Great 
Britain, from being supplied therewith." 

Nineteenth— An Act of Parliament exempted 
British linens from all import duties into Ireland, 
so long as the Irish were permitted to export their 
linens directly to the Plantations. 

Twentieth— An Act of Parliament subjected 
the importation of Irish sail-cloth into England 
to heavy duties; a subsequent Act of Parliament 
ordered a high bounty on sail-cloth exported to 
Ireland from Britain. 

Twenty-first — Among other Acts of Parliament 
passed at various periods to encourage English 
and discourage Irish industry, was one which im- 
posed duties on stuffs, called romals, and on all 
cottons except British ; another, which prohibited 
the importation of gold or silver lace, except Bri- 
tish ; another, imposing duties on velvets, except 
British ; another, imposing duties on herrings, ex- 
cept British ; another, imposing duties on wheat, 
except British. 

Twenty-second — As an illustration of the effects 
of the exemption of the silk manufactures of Eng- 
land from duty, without a corresponding benefit to 
the manufactures of Ireland, it has been stated in 
evidence bcffore a Parliamentary Committee, that 
of eight hundred silk looms once existing in Ire- 
land, and principally in Dublin, only fifty were 
left remaining in a few years. 

Twenty-third — Ireland, notwithstanding these 
proscribing and ruinous laws, has supplied to £rig^ 
land, for many years, the noarest and best market 
for her commodities. It is the calculation of Mr. 
Newenham, that the profits of the ship-owners 
alone of England, on the trade with Ireland, 
amount to nearly two millions annually. 

Twenty-fourtl^The legislative independence of 
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Ireland was destrofed to remore uhfodnded appre- 
h«n9ions of British stateftmeiiy as to the stability 
of English power in Ireland. 

T \r en ty- fifth — The nSbaentee rents, which ex* 
ceeded 2,000,0001. in 1804, bare swelled, acd^rding 
to all men of experience and ititelllgence) to be* 
tween three and fonr ihiirions* In return for these 
millions, no sort of benefit is conferred upon Ire- 
land, and they partake of the nature of a ^'sobsidy" 
to a foreign power. 

Lastly — The interest of sach debt as was recog- 
ni$»d by the Irish 'Parliament, or as Ireland is 
fairly responsible for, togfether -with the expenses 
of a mnoh larger military establishment than there 
is any necessity of keeping up in Ireland, and other 
extravagant charges, are defrayed for a sum that 
leaves a surplus of between three aitd four mil Ions, 
taking into account the revenue iicknowl edged in 
the public books, the revenue not acknowledged, 
and the tax paid indirectly on commodities im- 
ported from England. These millions find their 
way to the British Exchequer aminally, and niake 
their contribution td Britidji opulence without ren- 
dering any greater benefit to the pa^ople from who<e 
pockets they are drawn than the absentee remit- 
tances. They also, in their effects,' are equivalent 
to a ^* subsidy" to a foreign power. 

On these grounds, then, it is sufficiently clear 
that if England at any time treated Ireland with 
^K fairness, generosity, liberality and Ictodness," or 
if she were moved by her men of power so to 
treat her at present, there was, or would be, ren- 
dered to Ireland that plain and ordinary justice, 
which is only deliberately withheld when men tire 
insensible alike to the commonest feelings of 'ho- 
Jiour or of shame. 
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What are the proofs that Ireland is retrogra^ng 
in all branches of its industry, with, perhaps, a 
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solitary wcepAon^ and in the geiienA coiiclitvon lof 
Its pieople? 

We s^hail upeak first of its agriciiltaral popula- 
tion. They saflFer from the fall of prices, from th(e 
*' excessive diminotion of expenditure*^ spoken of 
by Lord Liverpool in 1822, and from the opera* 
tion of the depopulating system. As to the prices, 
it is enoqgb generally to say that they are in many 
instances not even half what they were in time of 
war. The expenditure was by no means at its 
maximum in 1815, but it was then as follows, 
under. the heads that are specified : — 

Jknof .^ .^ .^ «;.. .^£d,0l4»9U 

Ordaftnoe v^ — «^ — 437,869 

MisceDaneotts Servicee ..«• ..^ .u«. '859»02B 

Civil List .^ ^^ d.^ «^ 471,4^ 



Told ...... «^ .^ £4,489,261 

This expenditure is now reduced as follows :-^ 

Afioy .^ ^^ y^ .^ ,^ £977,792 

Ordnanee «.»^ ..^ ...» ..^ 291,691 

Miscellaneous Servioei ..^ •».• ...» d86,91d 

aril List ;^ .^ ^^ ^^ 209,000 



Total .»M ..^ »;.• £1,763,336 

This is a reduction of 2,619,9251. in these item« 
alone, and this rednction, ad we have shown, h 
not counterbalanced by one shilling of diminishied 
taxation — for though the assessed taxes, and other 
imposts have been removed, ** consolidation," and 
other schemes of the Exchequer have 8npp]ie4~N 
their place with an equivalent amonnt of new or 
encreased taxation. The depopulating system is, 
perhaps, best described by Mr. Leslie Foster, nonv 
a judffe. He thus 'spoke of it in bis evidence be- 
fore the Lords* committee In 1825 !-^ 

** T?itlun the last two yean a perfect panic oft the subject 0f 
population has'prevoiled amongst all peeMms iateitested in land in 
Ireland ; and iney are at this moment applying a corrective check 
of ihemoat violent description to that increase of population which 

there has heen too mucn reason to deplore. . • 

The principle of dispeopling estates is going «n in even part af 
Jreiand where it can be effected. .... If your Lordships 
ask me what becomes of the surplus stock of population, it is a 
matter on which I have, in my Iste journeys tnroughont Ireland, 
endeavoured to form some opinion ; and I conceive that tn many 
ittstajooes they wander about the country as mere mendicants ; but 
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tliAt more frequently ihey betake theauelwi to die aeiftit Ur^ 
towns, end foere occupy as lodgers the most wietehed liotels m 
the most miseraMe outteta, in the vain hope of getting occaa^onally 
a da.j*t work. Though this expectation too often provee iD- 
limnaed, it is the only coone possible fiartfaera to take. Theif re- 
sort to these towns produee» nuh misery a$ it U impo$tibk ip 
tUBcribe*** 

ThisiDliaman and revolting system has been 
going on ever since without anv relaxation. The 
cries of a protraded tenantry only last week reached 
the public ear from a district of the Beresford 
property in Wicklow ; and a few days before, we 
heard of some mad and reckless fanatic who de- 
clared his intention of torningannmberof Catho- 
lics out of their holdings on the mere specaiation 
of finding a select and more limited number of 
*< true blue** Protestants to lake their place. The 
legislature, though thev availed, themselves of the 
information possessed by Mr. F^oster and other 
equally competent persons, neither made any pro- 
vision for the victimt^of a misery ** that it is im- 
possible to describe,'* noC took the least means to 
restrain the landlords. On the. contrary, they 
threw facilities in the way of the landlords, by 
suffering the flagitious clauses of the sub-letting 
act to pass into a law. And here we; must avaH 
ourselves of ^ remonstrance drawn from an intelli- 
gent Englishman ('M r. Bicheno) who lately visited 
Ireland, on the policy uniformly practised by the 
Bnglish parliament in cases in which the relation 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland becomes a 
subject of legal enactment. He remarks that the 
peasant is now what he was In the days of Swift — 
^^ scantily .clad, wretchedly housed, miserably fed, 
and grievously rack-rented." He observes, that 
one of the greatest evils of Ireland is the want of 
sympathy between the higher and lower classes^ 
and the disposition on the part of the landlords to 
treat, land as. a merchandize — to' recognize in the 
relation between themselves and their tenantrv no- 
thing more than that i>etween buyer and seller — 
to regard land solely as a source of profit — ^and 
look to the laWf instead of personal or family in- 
fluence, to exact their rents. '^It admits," he fays 
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(p. 164, Ireland and Us Economy) — << it admit8> I 
tnink, of more than doabt, whether the system 
which England has parsned of strengthening the 
bands of the gentry against the tenantry on every 
occasion, contributes to bring about a reconeilia- 
tion between them. Whatever encreases the power 
of the landlord is employed, first or last, to draw 
more rent from ike land. Profit being almost all 
he aims at, every new project is favoured, as it as* 
sistB him to obtain this end. The laws in his fa« 
Tonr are already more summary and stronger than 
they are in England ; and he is yet calling for ad- 
ditional assistance. The ejectment of a tenant 
here is a tedious and difiicult process, which usually 
takes the best portion of a year, and sometimes 
longer; and costs a sum of money so considerable, 
that landlords are very generally deterred from 
the proceedings In Ireland, by the 56tb Geo. III. 
c. 88, amended by the 58th Geo. III. c. 39, and 
the Ist Geo. IV. c. 41, the same result is obtained 
in a month ; and the expense which used to be se- 
venteen or eighteen pounds, is reduced to tinder 
two pounds. By the 59th Geo. III. c. 88, land- 
lords were empowered to distrain the growing 
crops. The subletting act, 7th Geo. IV. c. 29, 
took away a great power which the tenants had 
over the land to under-let, and enables the Ian4i0rd 
to recover possession more easily upon breach of 
covenant. The 4th Geo; IV. c. 36, was passed to 
discourage the occupation, in joint tenancy, and 
7th of Geo. IV., before referred to, prevented 
them from devising land held under lease, where 
there was a clause of subletting to more than one 
person. The malicious trespass act, 9tfa Geo. IV. 
c. 56, also assists the landlord more than has be^n 
found necessary in England. Several acts, how- 
ever, have been passed within the same period In 
favour of the tenant, as the tithe' composition act, 
the regulation of presentments, and the raising the 
amount on whicii a debtor may be arrested on 
mesne process. In a wholesome state of society,* 
many of the statutes whicfa have been passed in fa« 
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roar of tliia landlord wofild ap^rjut^ beiiefici^y ; 

but in Ireland wUb some gcKid, they w^at vfiore 

evil. The eendition of tbe peasaniiry is reduced to 

• loM^eJc scale by Qvecy new^ power that is created. 

Every feetsb law exonerat.<^ the jp^roprietors more 

from tke aece»9tty of .^Itiv^i^ing the good opinion 

of ftbeir dependaiat$» and moreuyer, removes the 

9dium of any qppres9H>n from the individuaf who 

ouffkl to heat it ta.thfi state. ^* Before tlie civil bill 

ejecti^ent was avowed by Act of. P^rliamept, * 

^y» Mr« O'ConnisU ia hU evidence before the 

Parliamentiary Committee,) <« a landlord was can? 

tious ef bringing an ejiectouiiit, for, even if defence 

was not made, it would co»t him fourteen or fifteen 

ponnds, at the cheapest, to tura out a tjen^nt ; but 

the civil bill ejectment has very much, encreased 

the power of the lower landlord, for by means of 

that be can turn c^nt his tenant for a few shilling^; 

and that horrible muorder of the Sheas was occasion - 

ed by an «gectm/ent brought in ^his way. Iwisji 

to express this opinion strongly to the committee, 

that the Acts of parliament passed since the peace» 

giving to IrUh landlords encreased facilities of 

f^ectment and distress, have necessarily very much 

eacreased the tendency to disturbance: there has 

been several of them within tbe last ten years/' 

So muob for the agricultural portion of the po- 
pulation. Let us infer the condition of the other 
classes from the state of comnmerce a^nd the con- 
sumption, of those articles that are regarded either 
necessaries or luxuries of life. 

During tbe war the utmost ingenuity of the Ex- 
chequer was used to prudnce revenue. The Fi- 
nance Committee, reporting in 1815, declared, 
<^ tbftt for several years Ireland had advanced j^ 
permanent taxation more rapidly than Great Bri-^ 
tain it^eify notwithstanding the immense exertions " 
of the latter country." The committee advanced 
M 9 proof the curious fact that the utmost increase 
<tf TQvenne in. Great Britain was in the proportion 
of 21^ to 10, while that of Ireland was in the pro- 
portion^ of 46| to 10. Since the war tbe relief 
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granted amounted to thirty mtllibnst, but we have 
shown that, practicality no alteration lessening the 
drain ' on the mass of the people hsfs taken place 
in the fiseal condition of Ireland, and consequently 
that Great Britain has had the benefit of the entire 
of the relief of which there was so ostentations il 
boast made by the head of the government in ther 
last sessions. As strenuous efferts, therefore, are 
made how to swell the drain as during the war; 
though there has been a substitution of some taxes 
for others which were certainly more obnoxious, 
though not more severe in their pressure on the 
coinforts of the people at large. Let us see the 
result of the labours to produce revenue in each 
year since th^ Union. 

6,624,916 

7,479,409 

5,619,006 

6,721,631 

^,419,190 

4,867,477 

6,122,839 

6,131,512 

4,592,384 

4,910,029 

5,007*260 

4,649,306 

4,676,160 * ' 

4,755,156 

4,568,617 

This is the gross receipt of income^ and does 
not include > " the balances/' which if added to last 
year*s income, would make it ^^GGOjOSSl. The 
reader sees that << the rapid advance" spoken of 
by the finance committee, had the e£Fect of gradu- 
aUy swelling the receipt, until the termination of 
high prices, and the commencement of the *< exces- 
sive diminution of expenditure'' to which LordLi<^ 
verpool alluded, that is, until people suffiered a de- 
cided loss of the means of indulging either in luxu- 
ries orneeessaries. After that period the. decline of 
tberecei^ was a« remarkable as the augmentation, 
and It appears that at present the. Exchequer 
draws nearly three millioBsless from the Iridi tax- 

F 



1801... 


£3,445,718 


1816... 


1802... 


2,302,931 


1817... 


1803... 


3,020,037 


1818... 


1804... 


4,220,145 


1819... 


1805... 


^715,710 


1820... 


1806... 


4,12%711 


1821... 


1807... 


4,193,915 


1822... 


1808... 


5,551,659 


1823... 


1809... 


5,549,690 


1824... 


1810... 


5,416,715 


1825... 


1811... 


5,130,610 


1826... 


1812... 


5,647,343 


1827... 


1813... 


6,194,344 


1828... 


1814... 


6,380,811 


1829... 


1815... 


6,937,558 


1830... 
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payers than it did thirteeo years ago, thoagh the 
rate of taxation is as high now as it was at that 
period* We had a complete assimilation of the 
customs' duties in 1823 ; 6 per cent, was added 
to one description of tea since 1819, and 10 per 
eeot* to another. There has been an increase to 
the malt duty since 1826 ; an increase to the eoAee 
duty since 1819 ; an increase to the spirit duty 
since 1826 ; an increase to the tobacco and paper 
daty ; and an entirely new duty on glass; yet the 
total receipt has fallen nearly three milHons since 
1817. The tobacco dnty was less than half what 
it is at present in 1804 ; all the duties were lesa 
then than at present, and we find in Lor4 Lans- 
downe's speech on the state of Ireland in 1822, that 
there was an effort to increase them between 1607 
and 1815, by an imposition of nearlvfour n^ifiiona of 
new taxes. Ail but a trifle of these taxes now 
exist, and those that are not existing have only 
given way to jothers. Notwithstanding ..this, and 
notwi^thstanding the enormous increase of our 
population, th<e receipts of the Elxcheqaer are at 
present nearly, down to the amount of 1904 1 1 1 

These facts say enough for our purpose, but 
we liittst adduce a few more. 

The average exports of Ireland at the Union 

were (accordingto the official valuation) 5,650)8331., 

and those of England 31,272,8651. Siace 

1825 the finance accounts only state the exports 

to foreign parts, *^ the trade with England being 

then put on the footing of a coastiitg traffic." In 

18!^, however, the exports were only 6,309,8441., 

according to the official valuation-^ that is, they 

experienced an increase of less than a millien in 

twenty *five years, though the exports. of England 

increased in the time fully thirty millions. There 

is no reason to suppose that the trade with Efng- 

land has improved since 1825, for the foreign ex« 

ports which were then 721,7031., are now only 

617,^961. The official valuation was formerly 50 

or 100 per cent* above the real ^ but this . does not 

seem to be the case at present^ and It would be 



difficult, therefore, to decide, whether since th« 
Union, there has heen any real incriease whatever 
to the exports. The ofHoial valaation of the Irish 
exports in I790« or forty years ago, was 5,061,9131. 
AboBt a fifth has, probably, been added to them- 
since, while the exports of England have been 
quadrupled. 

The average consnmption of wine of all sorts, 
in three years, ending in 1803, and in a similar 
period, ending in 1828, was as follows : — 



GaHohs. 
leOl... 1,245,742 
]a02... 2,180,350 



total 5,116,083 



Galloojp. 
1826... 8^2,586 
)8Q7... 929,619 
lasa^ 1,008,284 

Total 2,765,429 



Then the consamption of wine has fi41en off to 
nearly cne^hcUf; 

The Irish tonnage has ramiuned « nearly st«- 
tionary since the Union, as the following table will 
show: — 



1806. .•' 


90,173 


1827... 


97,369 


law... 


97,162 


1828... 


90,449 


180a. •• 


97356 


1829... 


101,994 



Compare this with the advance of the British 
tonnage even in the trade with Ireland. It was 
in 1808, 615,702, but it is now 913,406. 

The consumption of tobacco in Ireland is now 
abont 4,000,000lbs. It was more than twice thia 
in 1811, and almost twice this at the Union, when 
it was 7,386,2821b9. 

The Allowing table shows hew the consamptioa 
of tea stands at present, as compared with what it 
was nearly thirty years ago : 



1802... 3,499,801 
1808... 3,576,775 
1804... 8,236,981 



Total 10,313,513 



1826... 3,807,785 
1827... 3,887,955 
1829... 2,515,1^ 



Total 10,209,999 



The mouths have nearly doubled, but the 
eonsnroption of tea remains stationary, or 
worse* We do not know the present consumpx 
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tion of sugar, but the following will sliow itt com-' 
parative itate up to rather a recent period ^ 



1802... 296,070 
1803... 866,095 
1804... 265,075 



927,240 



1820... 285,543 
1821... 252,299 
1829... 805,061 



842,923 



Here we have also a decrease in the consamp- 
tionof one of the prime necessaries of life, though 
the population is supposed to increase at the rat» 
of 200,000 a year. 

Of the present state of the cotton and linen 
trade, we can have no certain knowledge, as the 
accounts relating to the commerce with England 
Bare been discontinued. The cotton, it is said, is 
increasing, and this is to be inferred from the ex- 
ports to foreign countries. ^ They were in 1817, 
in official value, 45,6651., and they arenowl38,9741. 
The increase here, however, is evidently more than 
counterbalanced by a decrease in the linen trade, 
which has fallen from 457,7461. to 113,3851. The 
total of our Foreign exports, which, in 1815 were 
2,046,8461., and in 1818, 1,411,8971. amount now 
to the comparatively insignificant sum of 617,596K 

Though, however, we have in these instances to 
reckon decreased consumption or production, there 
are instances in which Ireland would appear to be 
making a grelsit progress — that is, in the importa- 
tion of articles formerly manufactured hy its own 
artizans. The weight of paper used* in books in- 
creased between the Union and 1821, from 
30,5801bs. to 250,3981b8. ; tanned hides from 
5,606ibs. to 16,2211bs. ; stuffs, of silk and worsted 
mixed, from 7211bs. to 40,9091bs : staffs, of silk 
and cotton mixed, from 1,176 to 4,056 ditto ; refined 
sugar from 4,104 to 32,187 cwts.; printed calicoes, 
from 12,558 yards to 67,811 ; plain white muslins, 
from 14,179 yards to536,948; coloured cottons from 
121,5551. ift value, to 227,5281. ; gloves, from 9,76T 
to 52,842 pairs ; worsted stockings from 21,884 to 
225,052 pairs ; and woollen stockings from 1,578 to 
60^221 pairs. In these and other manufactured 
articles, there has been an increase, while in RAW 
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«ilk, of which such excellent usie was made fonnerly 
in this country, there vras between 1797 and 1818, 
a decrea$)« of from U4.,2751bs. to 83,221 II! We 
shaH conclude by stating a really appalling fact re* 
lative to the woollen trade. In 1821, the following 
list of manufacturers: residing in Dublin, or its vi« 
cinity, was furnished to the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners of Revenue Inquiry, and is to be found 
in their appendix to the fourth report, page 186 : 

John Shaw 
Joseph M'Cormack 
J. M'Cabe 



Jeremiah Hanghton 

O. Willans ana Sont 

WiUiam Bpurke 

Christopher Dromgoolc 

Wiltiam IrwiA 

Walter Bourke 

Joha Mnrraj 

A. M'Crackeii 

Tuton and Fosa 

Thomas Neil 

Thomas Parker 

P. Poonden 

John Lambert 

John Reiid 

Thomas Beaslej 

J. Hevey 

J. Hunt 

A. Fairbtother 

BrownrM[g and Harriscm 

Walter Burke, Jan. 
' William Burke 

]M. an4 J> Barrett 
R.' Graybiirne 



I 



J. Kearney 
Geoive Foley 
S. Mack«B 
J. Neil 

George Reeves 
Thomas Clarke 
C. Bowling 
J. Butterworth 
William Neil 
John Watson 
J. Lambert, jum. 
J. Nulty 
G. Ronrke 
Thomas D'Arcy 
J. Jones 
P. Ellis 
S. Rayner 
R. Linfoot 
G. Cunningham. 



Here are forty-five beads of woollen lyianafactuii- 
ifig establiKhments existing nino years ago in th« 
cupital orits Ticiuity. It would be invidious tomen- 
tilori names ; but any one can team, by inquiring in 
a competent quarter, that of these for^-five heads 
of manufacturing establishments, THIRTY- 
THREE have bnen compelled to give up business, 
leaving only twelve, or about a Jfourth^ to strug* 
gle for existence I In this single fact is to be seen 
on epitome of tiie modern history of Ireland ; yet, 
to4^he very clos« of the last sessions of parliament 
half of the Cabinet insisted that we were a flourish- 
ing people, whiJe the other busied themselves in 
framing new taxes, to encourage our industry antjl 
help us to an acquisition of capital and opulence I 

f2 
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NUMBER X. 

What is to be done far Ireland 9 There » t 
difficulty ia ansvrerini^ the qae«tion from which 
ittoeM; persons are dissposed to recede* ** If it be 
asked," says Mr. Bicheno, whose work we no- 
ticed in the last number, '< what f^pecific remedy I 
hare for the deep-seated disease of Ireland, I miist 
fairly tell the reader that I have none to propoee.**^ 
It is not to be 8up{M>8ed, however, that this writer^ 
or others who are reluctant to offer their advice, 
are unable to point out a system of policy, or utg'- 
rei^t a course of measures from which esisential 
bene^t would necessarily flow to the country. 
Their diflfrculty is not as to what is good, hut what 
18 practicable. It is easy enough to discern the 

good the puzsle is about the ptacticahiiih^ ; ikuii 

yet the practicability rests often upon the will of a 
Minister, and is alw&vs to be controlled by the 
unanimity of the peopie. 

'There are many things which might be 6mie for. 
the cure or the mitigation of the ^* deep-seated dis- 
ease^'* some of them more efficacious than otbef s— 
some that preE^s for speedy and immediate ad<»p« 
tion, and ottiers tha,t admit of postponennent to a 
season, if not of more thought, at least of more 
leisure, than the present. 

Before everything else is that» undo«bte4Iy» 
which relates to the animal wants — to food; and 
rsiiment. It is this tliat a peraon placed ia the 
situation of Chief Minister Cor Ireland ahouM 
make the object of his first and most miraeet solici- 
tude. If Sir Henry Hardinge has not come hitlter 
merely for a seaSon-^if be has not accepted his 
office for its salary — if any responsibility has been 
ilirown upon him — if he has beeb invested wtftfa 
any authority— «if he possess even the ear of the 
English cabinet, he should ask himself first of all, 
-not whether the people have enough of io^d anid' 
raiment (for that, alas! is out of the qttestion)j but 
wiiether anything can be dmie, or ought to beat- 
tempted, to supply them wUh more of these ui- 
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dispensibk necMMms than it is po9«ib)« they can 
enjoy under present circumstarlces. 

This is the oonditton of the country >— Up to 
ike present time, the system of gpovernment has 
been admittedly wrong. It was only in the last 
year that sattishness and tihstinaey gave way er^n 
on the Catholic qpestion. The people have been 
enereasing in nnmben, and makii^ no way at all 
in ao^niring the means of employment. The war 
took off • great portion of the necessitous popuJa* 
tioDf and scattered aoKiAgst those that remained 
tbe benefit* of a large expenditare. The war 
ceased ; the expenditure experienced an " exoes* 
ftive dimination/' as Lord Liverpool termed it ; 
and the idrain arising from taxes and absentee re* 
inittances remain^ stationary, or became worse. - 
Added to this was the operacioa of the depopulat* 
ing cystem, whichy in itself, aoconding to Mr. 
Leslie Foster, now a Judge, spread its inflnenoe 
sdl over tfais kingdom, and was a source of misery 
*< which it is impossible to describe." For a people 
•o circomstanood, employment ahooid have been 
made out at any coat, and before all other things. 

Occasional helps have been given by £ngland in 
the way of advances for public works^. Wherever 
these have been granted, they have been produc- 
tive of benefit not easy to be described. They 
quelled inaarrection in a district of the sontb, and 
enlarged the baats of profitable commerce in the 
west. On these points the evidenoe of the agents 
employed by the Government itself (Mr. Grif. 
fith and Mr* Mtmmo) is conclusive and trinmphant* 
Tlie fiugdt. was, that too litt)e was done in the sea* 
son of the gnmtest snccour ; but latterly the do. 
lerminatioB enema to be forming to leave Ireland 
and its people to what are called ^ their pwn re« 
sources/! .£>ery member of Parliament has, 
within. thii .^sar ur two, complained of the grow* 
ing difficulty of gpettiug the 1 reasury to do any 
.thing for the country. It was <' listlessness" in 
the Chief Secretaryship of Mr. Pet;l, He com* 
plained of it openly in the House, as any onemay 
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see if be refer to the London newtpapers of the 
10th of February, 1819. It was <* growing jea* 
lousy** towards everything Irish, according to Sir 
George Hill, in a communication to his Derry con- 
stituents in later times. But nonr it is such hard- 
fistedness with regard to money, as threatens to 
starve even the charities. 

The helps should not be occasional. They 
should be systematically and bountifully supplied. 
The economists utter no dogmas on the subject 
thiAt are not utterly contemptible. They say that 
<< legislative interference with the operations of 
human industry** is to be avoided, but the parlia* 
mentary committee that reported on the state of 
the labouririg poor of Ireland in 1819, observe that 
" there are considerable objections to such a rule 
either when injurious artificial impediments are to 
be removed, or where any branch of national in- 
dustry, which cannot, in its commencement, be 
without great difficulty carried on by individual 
exertion and solely by private funds, may be en- 
couraged and facilitated by parliamentary regula- 
tion." Injurious interference should be avoided. 
The legislature should not overlay or oppress in- 
dustry, but it should interfere when necessary to 
give it assistance and encouragement. What is 
there in the nature of things to make it less useful 
or wise to legislate with reference to indusiry than 
life, Hberty or property ? Nothing can be more 
dear to a people than life anJ liberty, and yet the 
right is conceded to the legislature of <* interfering*' 
with both. What is there in << industry" that 
makes it more sacred than the property, for the 
creation of which its " operations** are conducted ? 
In short this dogma is one of the shallow conceits 
of the theory mongers, or an invention merely to . 
relieve the governing powers from a responsibility, 
or excuse them in the non-performance of an 
arduous, but necessary duty. Fact contradicts the 
empty and mischievous conceit, in every case in 
which an experiment has been made in.lreland. — > 
But reasoning upon general principles, it is just as 
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\rise to refuse alms to the safferers at Spitalfields 
in a crisis of prtration, or to decline sending money 
to Ireland daring a pestilence, as to withhold as* 
sistance from languishing and necessitous industr]r, 
upon any nice or far-fetched speculations as to the 
nitimate effects upon its " operations." Distress 
a£Fecting a whole people arises not from the non-ex- 
istence, but the inadequate distribution of the means 
of giving employment. Money does not vanish in 
a season of popular suffering, but it is gathered 
into masses in England, and drained altogether 
from Ireland. When legislation is better under* 
stood as a science than it is at present, it will be its 
chief business to apply a vigorous '^ interferente" 
to the scattering of the masses in one instance, and 
0Dunteracting the drain in the other. A very (slen- 
der interference of the legislature with industry in 
the west, has given a new aspect to a whole district 
of a country, and we should not forget that it 
iihanged the condition of Ireland from an importing 
to an exporting country in the article of corn. Are 
not the laws now in force to keep up the price of 
grain, to uphold the East India monopoly, to en- 
courage the Use of Canadian timber, and protect the 
sugar growers of the West Indies^-are n«t these 
laws examples of the ** interference" of which we 
speak, and if there be such instances of great and 
comprehensive intermeddling in the operations of 
human Industry, why should its temporary advan- 
tages be withheld from the labouring poor of Ire- 
land ? 

The principle laid down by the parliamentary 
committee, is a sufficient guide for Sir Henry 
Hardinge. A case of urgency — one out of the 
ordinary course of things — one furnishing a signal 
exception to the rule of the economists, if there be 
any thing in it — exists, and an extraordinary re- 
medy should be applied. The interference which 
the committee would recommend, is the carrying oh 
works of internal improvement, by the aid of 
public funds. They refer to what has been ascer- 
tained by Royal Commissioners, with regard to the 
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wastes of tUs coaatry. Tbey state their opiaioii 
tbat these wastes moLj be potiato a ooadttion soss 
to provide for '' an addidoaal af^coltoral popola- 
tion of two millioas*'' aad if only one nsiUion be 
proTided for, it should be borne in mind, that three 
will he extensiTely relieved. They do not speak 
with saflkuoit preeisioii as to the amount of the 
pnbiie money that it woold be wise to spply to this 
object, bat if it respired one miUion— K>r two fniiUtm^ 
—to bo drawn from the eoffevs of the people who 
haro the absentee reftts and the surplus taxes — who 
waited until 1829 to g^rant the measure of emanci* 
pation-*who passed the forty or fifty acts of par- 
liament to put dowA Irish eommeree— ^and who 
spent centuries, aeoordtng to die declaration i^ 
their favourite minister, in maktog this country 
'< subservient to their interest aad opnlence'*— -if, we 
say^ it requited even a more ooastderable sum than 
this» tt is not more than the plainest and most ob- 
vious justice woold Warnnt the sufferers in do? 
maoding. 

A daim- ioranypocunlary aid on the part of 
Ireland, wonld, no doubt, be received nnfiuroorablj 
by the British Cabinet. We have noticed the 
growii^ reluctanoeto' cantinae the grants even to 
the charttiei^ The Engiimh Minister has a nata* 
ral desire to. spare tlie pockets 'of. the English peo? 
pie, and be is countenanced in his scheme of re- 
ducing the Irish expenditure to the lowest possible 
point by individnals, such as Sir Henry Paraell, 
who palm themselves on their financial skill, and 
would (good easy men !) be considered ardent de- 
votees to the interest of Ireland. But if the case 
of Ireland vrere fairly stated to the English people 
themseivea, we wonld be very far from despairing 
of a favourable result. Mr. Bicheno informs us 
that Mr. Wakefield's exposition of the state of ab- 
sentee property in Ireland induced the Duke of 
Devonshire to proceed to Lismore Castle and insti-* 
tute that reform in the nMnagement of his Irish 
property, of the effects of which travellers now 
speak in such terms of commendation* The same 
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B^olciB of Devonshire Hated, in bie plaee in Parlta- 
menty Ibat he was the proprietor of the tithes of 
twenty parishes in Ireland, and that be would, 
nerertheless, most gladly assent to any tneasare re* 
garding this species of propeity that would be ac- 
ceptable to the people, or render an essential seryice 
to the country.- His Grace is, no doabt, a favour- 
able specimen i)f the finglieh character^^bnt sure 
we are that there are many powerful and influen« 
tiai men even in Parttanaent who ^ooid listen as 
fayonrably as his Grace evidently would to a claim 
for extensire pecuniary aid for a country so cir« 
c^mtstanced as Ireland^ if 4ts case wime fairly stated, 
and fully understood. Mr. Hume is a just and ho- 
notirable man, but Mr. Hume thinks that there is 
too much already expended upon Ireland, merely 
because his attention has not happened lo be 
turned to the peculiarities of her condition. Lord 
Liverpool told him oracularly that Ireland has been 
treated with *<fatmess^ liberality, generosity and 
kindness*' by £ngiand, and erery man of ofliee is 
prepared to avou^ jthat Ireland is actually a bur- 
then on that country. While he takes theword of 
these functionaries for bis guide, hewill^ un- 
doubtedly, be indisposed to listen to any claim for 
extensive pecuniary assistance; bnt we would stake 
cFur lives that the result would he different, if he 
maturely considered the character of the oitgirml 
confiscaiiotts ; the prosoribii^ acts against trade ; 
the effects of the absentee drain ; the suffering 
caused by tiie Union ; and the actual amount of ' 
«< the subsidy" paid even in the way of surplus re- 
▼enue. The country which isa '« burthen" ki re- 
ality demands little ferits own purposes.- There 
ace twenty regiments stationed in it, but It does 
not want ten, orfive^ for any object that is Irish.— 
It ma; be interesting to Sir Henry Hardinge to 
know, that Lord Anglesey had a project of pro* 
pesing'tle reduction ef ten regiments, and apply. 
ing themoneythua saved— say 400,0001. a^year— 
t^ pntposes ni local impiovement, engaging that he 
w(Mdd thnsnefeeffeetivelyaiaintaia the tranquil. 
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Yity of the country, than he eoald do hj the pre^ 
sence of the entire Engligh army* He, at le^t* 
was not of opinion that he wanted a large nsilitary 
force for Irigh purposes* Our whole expend! to re, 
army, civil list, pensions, miicelJaneoug sernq<fs, 
and all, were defrayed in 1793, for 1,592,7671., 
and it is not our fault that it is much, more now. — 
£ren admitting that we are fairly regponsihle for 
the debt sanctioned by our own Parliament^ our ex- 
pense«s that is, the expenses properly ourX n^aj be 
reduced to little more than two milligns. It is a 
cheat then to assert, that a country so circunoi- 
stahced can be a burthen to England. To eiq^ose 
this cheat, would be to secure the vote of such men 
as Mr. Hume, for a grant such as we contemplate. 
The exposure is easily effected. It is done by 
shewing the delusion as to the actual amount of the 
revenue — by pointing to tlie itemji of impost 
wholly omitted in the public accounts — by exhi* 
biting the enormous amount of taxation paid in- 
directly on excised articles imported from England 
— and by describing the way in which the debt 
which England " took upon her own shoulders*' 
was accumulated. Mr. Hume goes to the *< finance 
accounts" to ascertain the revenue of Ireland. He 
finds there that the *' gross receipt, including ba- 
lances," is only 4,660,0001. He then ascertains the 
cost of the civil and military establishments, and he 
finds that it amounts to three or four millions, in- 
cluding the salary of the Viceroy, an Englisbnaan ; 
the Chief Secretary, an Englishman ; the Lord 
Chancellor, an Englishman ; the Commander-in-- 
Chief, an Englishman ; and various other .func- 
tionaries, (including the London tailors, who, in 
contempt of all the remonstrances of the starving 
manufacturers, get the army clpthing) also 
Englishmen. He then ascertains that there is a, 
debt of above an hundred millions said to be Irish, 
and the interest of which is paid in London, and a 
natural conclusion is, that the Irish revenue is de- 
ficent to a considerable amount* VP hen, however, . 
he is told that the account of the actual revenue ia 
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|h)9'ahnaRl '< Finan43e'' compilation is a false one; 
when he is told that it tells nothing at all about tea 
tax, or many other taxes paid in Ireland ; when 
he is told that even on timber purchased Jn Liver- 
pool for Irish consumption, the duty is paid before 
it is. shipped, and placed to the credit of the English 
reyenue ; when he is told that the same may be 
said as to nearly every article of British or foreign 
produce, bearing taxation, which reaches Ireland 
from a British port. ; when he is told, besides, that 
the borrowing for Ireland between 1800 and 1817 
was nearly as much as the borrowing for £ng« 
land, and that in this k'espect the letter and- spirit 
4ifthe Union compact was violated ; when, infine, 
he is reminded, that a great portion even of the ac- 
knowledged taxation is remitted to London ; that 
faxes in one shape or another mast draw 3^ mil- 
lions from Ireland, and that absentee remittances 
draw 3^ millions more, for none of which millions 
Ireland receives the least benefit, his conclusions as 
to the actual state of things will, we venture to as- 
aert, be quite different. Let the claim for pecu- 
niary assistance, however, be received as it may, 
it should be preferred. It h deeply and flagrantly 
criminal not to procure employment for our suffer- 
ing poor. There are the representations of the 
Royal Commissioners as to the wastes, and there is 
the report of the Parliamentary Committee giving 
them a deliberate and well-advised sanction. — 
From all it is to be collected that two' millions of 
our agricultural population could be advantageously 
located on these wastes. To make these wastes 
available to human sustenance, is to increase the 
power of the country — practically to extend its 
boundaries. Why is Ireland of more importance 
than the Isle of Maii ? Because it is larger. If 
territorial extent possess utility or impart strength, 
why not increase it ? To attain an object of ima- 
ginary security in the Canadas, it is not thought too 
much too expend 780,2571. on a couple of canals- 
why not make a similar sacrifice for a great na* 
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tlonal advantAge in Ireland ? To expect to reelatm 
t!ie wastes, and locate npon tfaetn the tiiieiDt>loyed 
and suffering poor, without the aid of a public 
fund, is transcendantly vain and visionary. Let 
all idea of location be abandoned; let it be deter- 
mined that the Report of the Royal CSommisgionerB 
and the Parliamentairy Committee shall be treated 
with derision and contempt, or 1^ an adeqmate 
ParUamentary grcm t he rtsoived upon in limine, la 
there anything unheard of or anomalous in such a 
grant ? Is there not a recognition of the justice 
and policy of applying public money to <« local par- 

5 OSes" in the seventh article of the Union, and 
oes not that article Contetnplate an application 
even of fitb mLLioNs to such objects ? A grant 
—a lai|^ and ample grant-^the voice of Ireland is 

CreparM to demand, and it is prepared to demand 
esides our due share of relief arising from a re- 
mission of taxes. So that under present circomi- 
Rtances it will not be wise in Ministers to say or do 
any thing more regarding << assimilation," or any 
other part of the notable scheme of last session.— • 
lo a timely and liberal application of the public funds 
to the amelioration of their condition, the people of 
Ireland hope to obtain some indemnity for ths 
PAST ; and, in the restoration of their Parliament, 
they are sure, without the least nreindice to the 
pcfnbanency of the connection, which they value, 
or the strength or prosperity of Britain herself, 
which they would willingly promote, to find se- 
curity FOR THE FUTURE. 
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Three years ago the writer of thes9 papers press-; 
ed npon Government, in a series of articles, enti- 
tied ** Lkssons FOR Lamd," the wisdom, the ne* 
cessity^ the common policy, and common justice of 
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maktag'some compensaUtm to Ireland for the dnun 
of th« '« SUB8I0Y," by undertaking the reclamation 
of thewaatea on a Urge ^cale, and cU the expense of 
(Ae national Exchequer. The pjublic voice in Ire- 
land seconded thia endeavour^ and it received some 
encouragement from the most influential portion 
9f the JUuidoB Press. Mr. Wilmot Horton'aplan 
of relieving the poor, ky emigration, was then on- 
d^ discttssioni and even llu» Treasury writers 
•greed with U8» that domestic indoniaation was &r 
preferable to. foreign, if it were at a)l oracUcaUe* 
One of them expressed his opinion as follows in tbd 
Courier .•-fc- 

*' If it can be proved that pauper-1abour«rs can be colooiied at 
home on cheaper terms, and with more benefit to themselves and 
the country, than would attend their eolonisatioii in onr Nbrtii 
American provinoet ; if this etm be proved, or if ai»y thine likfiL an 
appixaimatUm to sudiareinilt can be. plausibly maintaineo*. the ar- 
gument in favour of emigration must rest in abeyance until this con- 
trasted remedy is exhausted.*^ 

The necessary />ro0^ were in sufficient abandane^ 
•^and mdeed there was iio dispate either as< tu their 
number or yalidily. The emigration scheme waa» 
with common consent, suffered to ** rest in abey- 
sttoe,** bat this waa the fate also of the waste^hyul 
project, thottgfa it mighA bo said to have been under 
the consideration of Cbvernment itself since I809. 
Not three, but six years ago^ Mr. G«NilbiiK» 
eusbioned a druaagO' bill, proposed by a eonpany^ 
of private speeohitors, on the pretence that he had 
himsdif a measure of a better kind to submit to 
Pariiameat. We have heard nothing since from 
Mr* GouUmra about bog reclamation, though we 
have heard enough of new and nefidkss taxes— for 
when the'Exokequer can afford to take three or 
four addttiomd millions off the shcmlders of the 
English people, it cannot be pretended that it 
is actually constrained to impose new privations on 
Ireland. * Of bog recfaunation he has been as forget- 
fill as of the local taxation of DuUin, on which we 
have had H»o reports of Parliamentary Committees. 
In the autumn of 18S2, there was a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Anne's parish on local taxatioo. At 
this meeting Mri EIIiji; Master in Chancery, and 
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tben one of the members for Dablin, attended, and 
openly declared tbat he was authorised by Mr* 
Goalburn to state, that the Government was deter^ 
mined forthwith to grant practical and efiksttve re-' 
lief to the inhabitants of this city, in reference to 
the local grievances on which two Parliamen- 
tary Committees sat and reported. The local 
grievances remain as they were, or are aggravated. 
To shew what little sympathy was felt for 
the 'people of Dublin, the grant of 10,00(H. • 
year, voted since the Union, to the Wide*streeS 
Board; has been withdrawn. Mr. Hame attacked 
this annual grant in the Secretaryship of Mr. Peel, 
aiid Mr. Peel defended it as a justifiable compensa-^ 
tion made to Dablio, for its pecaliar losses, occa- 
sioned by the Union. Mr. Gonlbarn withdrew 
this "justifiable compensation,** and he made itaboast 
that he red need the grants for Miscellaneous Ser* 
rices 52,0001. in a single year. The drainage Bill 
<* of a better kind*' has given way to the grand 
scheme of crushing the presi, and carrying the per- 
secution^ of ^' assimilation*' to a still greater and 
more rigorous extremity. Even the Sherifis and 
Jury Bill, from which we had been promised snch 
important benefits, are soflFered to lie in that 
** abeyance** to which the Courier would not serupto 
to consign the emigration piioject, if a' preferable 
mode of .bettering the condition of the,poor could 
be pointed out. Tliere has, however, been marvel- 
lous celerity and decision in carrying other mea- 
sures into operation. A catalogue of acts have been 
passed to Strengthen the landlords against the 
tenantry. The terrific experiment of the '8ub« 
letting Act has been risked, with a firmness which, 
in other instances, would be truly exemplary. The 
Vestry Bill has been passed, not only with 
promptitude, but, as we shall, on a future occa- 
sion^ be able to shew, in silence and secrecy. And 
yet, gentlemen in power will a£Fect to be asto- 
nished that the Irish public think of seeking for a 
repeal of the Union I AH Ireland declared with 
one voice ag^itnst the taxing project of last sessionst^ 
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Its rapresentatives, and principal nobility, seconded 
its remonstrances by the energetic proceedings at 
the Thatched-Hoase Tavern. One English Aluiis* 
ter took, his stand against both people and represen- 
tatif es, and though the session dosed by a dedara- 
tion that he remained unconvinced and anmovedy* 
it will be pretended that there has been no provoca* 
tion given to Ireland to seek for a repeal of the 
Union ! I In three, or six, or even twenty years, 
the €rovemnaent cannot find leisure to make a sin- 
gle expetiment with regard to these wastea repre- 
sented by their own servants as being capable of 
providing for " an additional agricultural popula- 
tion of two millions/' aild yet it will be maintained 
that Ireland has no cause to seek for a repeal of tha 
Union! II 

The history of what has been said or done re- 
garding these wastes is shortly this. All the sta-^ 
tiscal writers and tourists, from the days of Arthur 
Young to the latest times, concurred in representing 
these tracts of land as being citable of 4)asy and pro-: 
fitable cultivation. Mr. Newenham published some> 
earnestand stimulating observations r^farding them 
in 1868. In 1809 a Royal Commission was appoint- 
ed to ascertain by minute enquiry how far the re- 
presentations of these authorities were correct.^— 
They employed themselves in' the pursuit ^om 
that year to 1814, publishing in the interval four 
reports^ at a cost to the public of 21,5561.' The 
first report came out in 1810, and as it attested that 
all which had i>een alleged on this momentous sub^ 
ject'w'as perfectly well founded, the Government 
may be said, from that period, to have been aware 
of the solemn duty it owed to Ireland and the 
empire at large in reference to these wastes, which 
comprehend (including bog and mountain) between 
three and four millions of Irish acres, or more 
than a fourth of the territorial extent of the entire 
island. • A voluminous report, consisting of £06 
pages of close print, came out in 1811. All 
through this compilation the feasibility and policy 
of nmlertaking a reelaination of the bogs and 

ci2 
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^iraates ar^ ^clared is ill forw osf speech. T^ 
evidence of all the pnu^tical ta4 experieiiced men 
in tke coanlry i^ se^ forlk. Mr. Sdgew^rtli 8l^w% 
f ro«i actcml expenment, the probabJe cost of uinyiig 
34,S69 English acres Into profitable iamk JLk^atil- 
•colates that it vmoald nol exceed IST^diSL,. and that 
by the ej^penditure of this 899K9 a| least 30ft09^ a- 
year S^ couU be obtained at lesa than six j^eiM^' 
piirehase.'' Mr. Town^end ex^ibUs similar daia, 
and fpuods npon them simiUr ^ooeloiiQea. Gv^ 
due pficea of Sir Hoinphrey Davy are ^m^^yed 
to sostaia the opinions of the GoeinoMssiiOoers and 
tfayoee scientific men residing in the Qooiijtrjf/ to 
whom they resorted for inf4^rn]|[|tion» $ir 
Humphrey is strong and^^tute decided in^ the 
judgment he him'self has formed upon ^is sbw^I 
important siibject. He declares ^ia| <^ail the 
trials that have been made by. private IndividMida 
pve;ve. Qot only the feasibility of the general projjMk 
but afford f^rong grounds for the be^ef that any 
capital expended on it vonld, in « very few yearst 
i^or^ a great and inereasiiig interest, and w,o^ 
coAtribMjIie to.the wealth and prosperity of the ^^fig- 
domett lai^e/* He states that there are peenliar 
advanilages in the process of redaiming begs*, ii^ 
Irelapid) arising from the quantity of limestone ajod 
]jiniestoj(^ gravel to be fotind in the neighboorief 
districts, mi from the^ngarl or day ^hieb,. in so 
many easeSy forms the sabstratum of the bog i|»elf. 
In Wa respect, vre should observe, Sir Hamplurey 
only repeats the words of Young, Newenbai)9» and 
Othi^ of equal authority on this subjeelii ^ Ihe 
bogS4>f Ireland (says Young) differ from th&boggy, 
moory apd fe^iny lands of England with regard |o 
facility of reclaiming, and stUl more so in? point o£ 
Talue." <* between the unreclaimed land. oC Ire- 
land, (says Mr. Newenham) and that of almost 
aUi other countries, there are three essential points 
of di^rence deserving, particular attention. ' L A 
vast proportion of the unreclaimed land of other 
cv,unti'ii)s U fdmuiit uttt^rJ^ unproductive or coin^ 
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pje'tely sterile ; a vaH proporlian of the unredtiilied 
land of Ireland is undoubtedly the contrary.—- 
2« lo other couatries reclaiming requires consideiia- 
bleakili^and is ttxpeosive. Ip. Ireland^ nature lias 
h^n so bountiful tka^ UUteskijU and amall expend 
vAUdo. 3. In most otlier cyuntries (be natural 
nsiuwces are seap^. Iq Irel^d they are i^lmpst 
every where to be fo)ind in the^rea^^ ajbundance 
and perfection^* 

The report,, in shqrt, ^ould n<^t urge Go^erp* 
T^nff in a gr^at^i variety of ways, or by a stronger 
bONdy- of evidence^ tbao; It did, to set this great pn- 
tiQ^ undertaking pn foo^ AU^ h^w.ever, wof^ 
vain. The G;<^vernmeDii did nothing itsi^lf ; \\ 
passed no kiws. te encourage the enterprise of pi;!- 
.isale speea|at9i;s; ^nd we Qpd even no aUftsion. 
n^a to.thO: labours i^f the Comxnissipners, uomL a 
G^^mlUee reported) IQ IBJ'9, i^pon the famiii<^>aafl 
p4»tiIenQe of the preceding year* 

This Ctpmrnititee eipployed earnesf^ ^d ah»{q»s| 
importujwi^ hinguage in pressing upon Qoverii*^ 
iqejit the necessity i^f doing something for (he.per«. 
tpanent reii«;f of M^e labouring poor. It re^bci:ed* 
tOt^Cormer reportoftlie pestilential disease from 
vhi^h ^he country had just ceooveri^d, and it^^led 
ihas disease,. **a ^^lapiu^ujs. indication of general 
distress in Ireland**' It pointed distinctly and eiur 
phatic^y M> bog^ ref^ajnatloDj^ a mcKins^y vifkifh 
*^ IreUind m^ be impr^ved^ and its power ^f pr^» 
doetiQii.oi hum^A 6)»od vastly extended/* 

*' It ^p^An in evidence, (said this Comtoittetj t^at th^fl ere 
•f reclamiable Ix^ id Ireland two. millions of Irisn acres, of a soil 
mited to the production of gra^i ; thai the measures raggested by 
theicientifio persona emplinf^undcE tb^Bog Commissioners, iniicA 
lidici^ate the appUqafi^oq qt pnT,ate snecMUtionto such improve* 
menta; aqd that in order to give, efficacy to tho^e suggestions, i^ 
eciicral inelosurc and drainage act, on the princajde of that for £ng* 
lAod, wouM be highly important ; beyond that, as the basis for 
pai^^icalar Iqci^.bc^' vour^ Committee dp AOt venture tp go, save in 
recommcndmg that the powers given under the act of last session, 
be ex»tcndi^ to ezemptipg froin intqi-f^t auch advances as may be 
made for 1* nublic works,*' on.^ due security for repayment of the 
principal witliin alimited* pumli^r qt years. A rcf«rcnce|to the re- 
ports alluded to, will evince the rareat source of employment whick 
the improTcmentof the bogs of Ireland woiihi offer to the popula- 
'^ion ; and th^ facility of tnuiKport. l^ canals thruugli level hne»,, 
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troipM infore to £ngluid sut^liesofgni^at moderftteprieM, wfaiclL 
mi^ht render it wholly independent of foreign countries for the food 
of Its' manufacturing population.** 

Here we have an important ratificatioa of Ciie 
opinions expressed by the hog Commissioners, 
which were at least ^i^hi years before the coantry 
when this'r^pOrt was drawn up. The pecuniary 
assistance the Committee contemplated was a ]oan 
exempt from interest. Even a competent loan 
would render much service, but it is only a grant 
that can coonteract the drata of the <* subsidy," 
which, to use an expression in Chad's Discourse on ' 
THide, in reference to absentees, ** draws over the 
profits raised out of Ireland, refunding nothing J' - 
It iff not a loan that is mentioned in the article of 
the Union which speaks of surplus revenue appli* 
cable to local purposes in Ireland, and' which limits 
the amount of the revenue so to be applied to Five 
Millions^ According to Lord Castlereagh, our 
Peace Establishment at the Union (see his speech 
of the 6th of February, 1800) was 2,900,0001., in- 
eludittg the interest of the debt. Why this should 
not be our peace establishment now it is not easy 
to explain, if we are to admit that faith has not 
been broken with us, and that we are not the 
victims of a fraud* So far was the Union from 
betng a source from which we were to anticipate a 
largei" establishment, that Lord Castlereagh pledged 
himself it would fortify us against an increase 
either of debt or taxes. Our revenue at the Union ' 
did not meet even this comparatively moderate 
peace establishment. It was 600,0001. short of it, 
and the deficiency, according to Lord Castlereagh, ' 
was to be made good, not by a sum to be borrowed < 
or a tax to be inflicted on Ireland, but a tax to be, 
drawn exclusively from the pockets of the English 
people:^ 

** From the proofs I liaye tiSkeed (saidliis Lonbhip) it will he 
seen that the proposed Union will give us in aid of our peace e»- 
tablishment half a million, and in aid of oar war establiahment 
a million annually. Those who have a stake in the happinesa and 
interest of the country will, therefore, I trust, cdnsider seriously 
whether adVanta^ like these should h6 rejected without discussion, 
and decided by wild aiid senseless clamour." 

According to this, it was England and not Ire- 
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land that was to p«jthB** snltsidy,'* and aeeordiiig 
to twenty assarances in the same oration, borrdw- 
ing and tax swelling was to end at the death of our 
legislative independence. We mnst thenhold.it 
that' we' should not have a higher peace establish-' 
ment now than in 1800, or that faith has been 
broken with us to such a degree as to leave nothing 
to be done on the Union question bnt merely ta 
point to the perfidy. Reducing our peace establish^ 
ment to the standard of that year, there would be 
a balance even of the acknowledged revenue, 
amounting to not far from two miHions. to be ap- 
plied to those local purposes upon which the 7th 
article declared that five millions would not be 
too much to be expended. If such a balance were 
in existence, and were applied as the 7th article 
directed, it would clearly be given as a grant and 
not ^s a loan. ~ It was'a grtoiit and not a loan that 
our ^ own Anglesey" as he has been justly called by 
our cotempbrary of the Evening PoH^ had con-' 
templated when he suggested the disbanding of tea 
regfmen ts and applying their pay to ofcjiMsts of local 
utility. But even an adequate loan without taking 
anything ultimately from the pockets of the country 
that << draws over thepi;ofits, rtfunding noHiingi* 
would have rendered a great deal of iservice, and 
was (kat granted upon the appeal made by this" 
Committee? The Committee declared that the 
pestilence was << a calamitous indication" of the ex- 
isting distress. They said ^ it was ahnost impossi- 
ble ^in theory to estinhate the mischiefs att^danton' 
a redundant, a growing, and nneitnployed popula- 
tion."' They said *'it was not merely a matter of 
humanity but of state policy to give every reason-' 
able encouragement to industry in Iceland." ^ They^ 
said that '< the expenditure} of income in England . 
resulting froni the non-residence, to a degree peen^. : 
liar, to Ireland of a great portion of the proprietors,* 
enhances the claim of that country on the g^erous ' 
consideration of Paliament. They used a variety r. 
ef other arguments equally eatniist and empbalte^i 
and what was the consequence, as to these two 
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miUions of acres of bof to easily reelaliiiable» and 
which might render J&nglaiMl herself << vrholly in- 
dependent of fbreig« countries for the food of its 
manufiusturing population ?" Why, these acre* el 
hog remain just as they were in 1819, and just as 
ihey were twenty years ng 9^ ' an d yel official gen- 
tlemen will wonder wliere it is XhsX agitatora can 
find (BTen an txcuH ^r seeking for a repeal of the 
Union ! I 
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The foiU>wii|g if No. Xll^of the papers, entitled 
** I^EfisoNS FOR Lamb," published by vio anther o( 
th^ present series three years ago :«-« * 

The Reports of the Qog Commissionitn^ ^hich 
cost 21,d3(>l., were presented |o Farliamentjn tfne 
years 1810, 11> and 14* There w«rotw^ reporla 
presented at the same ^e in 191 4* The, thir4 re- 
poi*t ^comprehends little more than tbo returnanMMle 
io the CutmmiMioners by ^heir engineers. lig^Tea. 
sonie iip«tiin«es of ^ccessjfMl imprQve;neQti> eCei$te4 
in «onie^ of thi^ surveying districts, nnd %3^bej arct 
X^y renvirkable, we %hm sMe thev^ n^adj^ In Aq 
worda ei the Commiiiiioo^cs, 

A b^g wbeve enie experiment w«s made it the 
estate of Lord Dillon, and Ilea Qu the SQU^h side of 
the i(Oad from Leogb Qlyn to Ca^tlereag^b^ The 
nobii^.oMnuer bid Qut eer^'^o por^onsiof r^d bog> 
in lots ^ bts labourorst tffhich he granied to Mieat 
retU fre^ (« weU-j^odged and great stimiilus to im^ 
proT^nient) ten or twelve years, before the date. <|f 
thp report. They commenoed by building, cabins 
in the driest part of the bog> next the lan^ aodbv 
cutting away the bog as far as their m.ee^s woula 
peruMt. Oaring the progress of these, operations,. 
It was. disqurered that the under stro^tum, being 
eight or ten feet below the sur&ce« was. composed Qi 
limestone gravel of the best description. It was 
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therefore Btiggest^d tb«t pits should be made la 
the bo|^ for the purpose of raising the gravel to the 
snrfiice, which was accordingly adoptddy and the 
system conttntied with snch effideti that they baTo 
now reclairt^ed ten or twelveacres, which, from be- 
ing as bad sponge bog as any in the country, now 
prodnces as gq^ erops of potatoes, oats, and hay# 
as any upland in the neighbourhood. The part 
Uius redainoed was originally from fetir to eight 
and ten feet deep, the chief* of which theimproverq 
out away for turf, before ther commenced gravelling 
the surfaee ; but finding the operation tod slow^ 
they are now determined to gravel the natural sur* 
ikee lifter being drained, which some of the mos| 
intelligent of them assured Mr. Longfield they had 
no doulyt would succeed. 

Mr. Longfield further reported to the Commis- 
sioners that he liad the satisfaction to .find that Dr, 
Richardson's system of bog improvement had l>een 
long anticipated by almost every poor tenant in the 
Islands of Gloneagb, Cioonagh^ ke* &o., belonging 
to Mr. French $ «< at the former of which Islands," 
aays Mr« Longfield, *^ I was gratified on viewing a 
spedmen of fiorin grass, cultivated on red bog^ 20 
feet deep. This piece pf bogi after being drained 
and levelled, got a sprinkling of gravel, and was 
sown with eabbage seed two years ago $ last year 
it was planted with potat0eS^ whioh i^ing dag out, 
it waa this year laid down with fiorin strings. The 
whole piece nnder grass eonlains S3 pefohM of bog, 
which has this year produced no less than three tons 
weight of hay, whieh, as the common people of tlio 
country say, is better for horses than hay. and oats, 
and will fatten a beast much sooner than any other 
kind of forage which they are in the habit of using 
in that country. This oircomstance (was anv addi- 
tlonal testimony necessary) at once proves, that red 
b<%0 may all bo reduced to tracts of profitable pas- 
ture and meadow, and in many cases may be ap- 
plied to the produce of oats and potatoes, if gravel 
can be had nom the understrata." 

There are some specimens given of successful 
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pTanting in boigs. Scotch sod sprnoe fir, larch, oak| 
fisihy aldar, birch, beech, hazel, and timber salUw, 
bave all thriven, but especially Scotch fir, tbrMigh 
planted, sotne of them on wet red bog, twenty feet 
from the gravel, and others on compact black bog, 
fifteen feet in dieptb. A few shovel fulls of gravel 
thrown nnder the roots were found in all instance^ 
to assist growth and healthiness. " Mr. Lid well, of 
Dromard,'* says Mr. Aher, <* planted some larch 
and Scotch fir 12 years ago, and they are now as 
good as any trees of the same age on the aplairdin 
the vicinity. Messrs. Birch, of Roscrea, have 
planted about seventy acres of cut-out bog and wet 
red bog. The former are thriving as well as the 
generality of plantations on upland ; the latter they 
have commenced on only last season, and the num- 
ber which have missed are not by any meana un- 
usual." Mr. Aher describes a successful impri^ia- 
metit of bog by Mr. Smith, of Racket-hall. He 
states that the process of improvements has been 
carried on with great success on red fibrous as well 
as black compact bog, which have produced abun- 
dant crops of potatoes, oats, and hay, and the bog 
which had long lain in a state of sterility has been 
increased in value nearly equal to the adjoining up- 
land farms. 

The fourth report of the Commissioners intro- 
tluees to us the ideis of A^r. Nimmo on this impor- 
tant subject, and to these the Commissioners justly 
attach the highest value. That gentleman survey- 
ed in detail a district which embraces nearly the 
whole of the county of Kerry, and a part of the 
county of Cork. This district contains much 
variety ofsurface^ and a. vast extent of bog, in 
many instances essentially di£Perent in its character 
and circumstances from those which have been 
heretofore considered. For the improvement of 
elevated or mountain bog, of which a great portion 
of this district appears to consist, Mr. Nimmo 
principally recommends irrigation. He says, that 
whenever a stream flows through bog, it appears to 
prevent the growth of bog plants, and the vegeta« 



tioir of wbolesonve grass ia rapid on its btaiiks*^ 
Whether this effect ia .produced by a mechanical 
transport andrdeposition of the soil, or by the diitt*. 
tion 'and correction of the astringent principle » 
abounding in bog, Mr. Niinmo doea not decide ;. 
but he. proposes imgation, accompanied by sbal* 
low draini^e, such as wiU carry off the stagmiai. 
surface water, as peculiarly applicable to the mouD-- 
tain bogs of Iveragh and •Dtinkerrin district* — 
From all bis calculations, it appears that one-tentb- 
ojf the bogs may be irrigated at one time by a judi-. 
cious distribution of the mountain water. • Bpg 
thus improved, be says, will produce ^green- crops, 
in abundance, of ao sipall importance in a^coun^ry; 
like Iveragh, where cattle are bred in great aav-: 
bers, and where butter is tfae'principal article sold 
for the farmer *s,iprofit, . , 

After irrigation, Mr. Nimmo proposes that the 
bo^ should be dog up, and carefully formed . into 
ridges, which, however, most not be so bigb aa<io 
render the middle liable to injury by dronght«^ — . 
The higher parts of the bogs are to be levell^. 
down into the hollows ; the surface of the ridge. via 
to be pulvferized with the. spade, boCi or 'otberwiso ; 
and as it gets dry, he proposes, that the fldgea. 
which have the path in the middle, should be. bar*^ 
rowed with horses, with the help of a^splintf^bar. 
somewhat longer than common. A; ,(op dEOsai^g^ 
of the usual manures, is then to be applied^ wbieb. 
may be carried on the bog by means of horses ^d 
panniers ; the bog is to be left for one .year to cm-] 
Bolidate in the interior and to. pulverise on thenar*, 
face, that part intended for pasture being ff^swui 
with grass seeds* 

But the tenant, Mr. Nimmo observes, will na-, 
turally look for some crop the very first year .after, 
performing this labour; and where a drcissingo^ 
sheUy sand, or other calcareous matter, has been ap^. 
plied, the ground may be sown with oatS| and« 
toleryible crofii be relied upon. But potatoefi|re mora 
GkolXtiB(biB«^aBtry/UMri»pa7 tbaciiltivationt a crop^ 

••H 
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tiierefore, of them may be taken in the nsual way, tliaC' 
if, by forming beds across the intended ridgei^ 
earthing over the plants with the stu£P taken from 
the trenches ; manure, hovrever, or earth, will, in 
this case, become necessary ; the manure migh| 
be greatly increased in qnantity by intermixtare^ 
a few weeks before hand, with the tarf or other 
TOgetable matter. Next year the beds mayb« 
formed into ridges, by filling np the immediate 
trenches, a top dresi^ing of sand applied, the bog 
sown with oats or wheat, and harrowed in by horsea 
or by men. The third year of cropping may bo 
oats or barley, with perennial grass seeds, which 
being cot for hay next year, will leave the groand 
Intolerable meadow. 

The expense of this improvement, Mr. Nimmo 
estimates at 81. 14s. 2d. per acre, and the potato 
erop he values at 101. 8s. Od., giving a profit of 
131. lOs. per acre over and above the total ex* 
pense of improvement, and leaving the bog in a 
state that will produce a considerable annual rent 
— in many instances of at least 31. per English acre. 
Mr. Nimmo has given other rotations of crops ap^ 
plicable to the reclamation of bogs in mountainous 
districts ; and he shews by an ingenious calculation* 
that in Iveragh, (where the expense of a horsei 
does not exceed the wages of a labourer), two la< 
bourers and one horse can improve five acres of bo^^ 
in one year, and derive an adequate maintenance 
from the produce. It appears that in this moun* 
tainous district there is hardly any limestone. — 
Shell, sand, and sea- weed, are used as the ma- ' 
mares. 

Thus far, with respect to bogs, in monntainout 
•onhtries. The facilities for irrigation in flat 
•ountries are not, of coursa, so great, and indeed^ ' 
in respect to these irrigation may be said to be, 
in general, impracticable. Encreased expense * 
must, of course, attend all experiments to reclaim 
them. Nevertheless it is the opinion of Mr. Nim- 
mo that the bogs in the flatter parts of the distrhct ' 
of which we are speaking, liiay be improved at lui 
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fiptpensf per aerefiot exceeding the ratae of the first 
•rop obtained^ and that the land so improved will 
afterwards afford a permanent rent of one-seTenth 
•f this amoant. 

Mr. Nimmo give^ a practical instance of success- 
ful reclamation in the wild country which forms the 
•uhject of this report. 

He says a Mr. Murphy has taken a lease of 
1,400 acres of bog, and of the adjacent mountain, 
fronii Judge Day, and has already built a number 
of cottages on it. He limes at the rate of 100 
barrels, which cost 33^. 4d., but which, with car* 
riage, breakipg, and burning, comes to about 7L 
10s. per acre ; then having drained and dug the 
field, which is not done under 50s. more, he takes 
one crop of potatoes, about three Kerry barrels of 
tl pecks ; taking these at 4fS. per peck, the pro- 
«lttce of 

The first crop is £12 12 

Next crop, better, 16 

Third crop, worse^ 12 

t A crop or oats, ^ 10 

When be leaves it for meadow, and it pays in that 
ttate a rent of 41. or 4 guineas per acrer. He finds 
.the potatoes raised from the bog, and those from 
the earthy much of the same quality ; the first are 
BOt so dry, but larger and more productive. 

With respect to drainage, Mr. Nimmo's opinion 
^s thaf surface draining is alone adapted to the re- 
•lamation of bog. He proposes catch-water drain- 
ing to intercept the waters from the higher grounds, 
and then a system of shallow drains to deliver the 
surface water into natural streams, and so contrived, 
.as to further, if need be, the business of irrigation. 
These drains will, of course, vary in dimensions 
and number, according to the wetness of the bog; 
bat bethinks that in no case ought they to exceed 
six feet in depth. The drainage, he thinks, may, 
in general, be effected at the rate of 12s. 3d. only 
per English acre. 

When bog has been drained it is to be consoli* 
dated by an admixture of soil ; this, he tells us, may 
III effected in various ways. 1st — By laying out 
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■Oil as atop dressing', but this is the most expeffsivk 
mode of improrement. 2dly — By irrigation, Which 
uniformly appears to convert the surfnce Into soU. 
And 3(lly — By liming and repeated ploughing^, 
which, in progress of time, Mr. Nimmo assures uSf 
will con vert the surface into vegetable moald. 

The Cummisi^ionprs point to various facts in, the 
returns of Mr. GriflStfi, as sustaining the doctrine, 
not merely of tht^ practicability of reclaiming bogs» 
but the profitable nature of the project as a mere 
pecuniary speculation. An assertion is frequently 
made, that bog, however reclaimed, invariably re- 
turns to its original state if left undisturbed for a 
few years. Mr. Griffith successfully exposesthis 
falacy, by pointing to a tract of 292 acres, the pro- 
perty of Lord Ashtown, now in excellent condi- 
tion, and which was 'reclaimed so far back as 176d. 
The plantations on this tract are, it seems, all in a 
very flourishing stateV'thoogh they were formed 55 
yearsago. ^< It. is/* say the. Commissioners, ** with 
pleasure that we notice this circumstance, for there 
are few prejudices more inveterate on this subject 
than a persuasion that it is vain to plant on a bog/' 

From all the authorities, and all the facts sub- 
mitted to them, the Commissioners come to this ge- 
neral conclusion, that by an expenditure of froth 
one to twenty pounds per acre, the recla- 
mation of bogs' would insure to the improTer a 
permanent rent of from 10 to 15 per cent, on the 
expenditure. There are some, they say, on whose 
judgment they place great reliance, and those per- 
sona are even of opinion that THE WHOLE'of 
THE CAPITAL EMPLOYED would be return- 
ed by the produce of the FIRST crops which 
would effect the improvement. '* Supposing, then, 
Ihe capital to be employed to be entirely lo^t, still this 
rent obtained would abundantly compensate foriib 
application ; but, on the other supposition, of the 
eapital itself being repaid, it would follow that the 
rent would finally become the reward merely of the 
skill and labour of the improver." 
The Commissioners conceive that a vast deal 
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wouldy before this time, hare been doiie by indi. 
iridaal enterprise, in tnrning the wastes into profit- 
Able land) were it not for the ** uncertainty of the 
lionndaries of estates when they pass through ex- 
lensive bogs, and the right usually vested in the oe- 
enpiers of small farms." They, therefore, refer it 
lothe Legislature to '*devise the provisions which 
«an alone remove the impediment." They suggest 
several matters of preliminary regulation, which 
appear to have been present to the mind of the fra« 
mer of the Bill, proposed in 1824, by Mr. Goul* 
burn, and abandoned after the first reading. There 
is one point glanced at, of which no cognizance is 
taken in that Bill, namely, the e8tabli»hment of a 
Board, for the sole purpose of forwarding, ^ foant 
0f the public moneys without interest, the general 
dirainage of bogs — thus supplying the defect ofpri* 
▼ate <M&pital, which is so much to be lamented in 
this part of the United Kingdom. The Gommis- 
iioners themselves are of opinion that *< great diffi- 
•ulties would present tliemselves, in selecting out 
of numerous applications, the proper instances in 
which to accept them ;" they imagine, likewise, 
that there would be embarrassment in ascertaining 
whether the money lent was applied to the pro- 
.fessed object ; and, again, they are apprehensive 
that their Board might be involved in endless law>- 
suits, in endeavouring to enforce the recovery of 
the sums advanced when the adventurers should be 
unsuccessful. Influenced by these considerations, 
they are, they say, disposed to con fine their recom- 
neodations to the legislative removal of the ob« 
etacles/boundaries of estates, disputed claims of in- 
dividuals, &c.) already pointed out ; and they feel 
» confident assurance that *< when peace shall have 
established the opinion of our British fellow-sub- 
jects with respect to the security of property in 
this part of the United Kingdom, so obvious a field 
lor the employment of British capital, as has been 
pointed out in these Reports, cannot be overlooked." 
We are of opinion that the fears of the Comit- 

h2 



flotiffiri fti to t^«f isffeotWe managemenC of loans; mm 
rronndless and visionary. To the ** legislative" 
* SnactAkents, how«ve^, which thoy so earnestly and 
' itrenooiisly reciolhimend , there eould be lio eoa- 
- eeiveabie objection. There is, we belieret preee- 
dekits for them in English Acts of ParlianHenl as 
>«ldas Henry VIII.'s time. Oar rulers, hoVevM-, 
did not think of setting thetr journeymen law- 
makers at work, even on an Act of Farliament 
"Ibanded on the old law of England, until' tenyeara 
*lifter the date of tlie last of the Commissioners' Re- 
' ports ; and when they were moved then. It appear- 
ed to have been only to defeat a feasible and most 
desirable project of a compaay of private specoia- 
tors. Can Ireland ever forgive ber Secretaries ef 
•he Goulburn-tribe for not p^posiAg onflil 18Si>, 
-an Act, foonded on th« Reports of' the* Commie- 
•sionersj the first of which was pubKshed in- 181 0, 
and She last in • 1814> and for not even then gokiig 
'Arther than the mere ceremonyof fvaming-* 1^ 
luting it a fifrst reading, andxsasting it into the 
'^improvement baskets,'^ to rot with the ms^ of 
^ke\t lomber, and be consigned, as iiir as i» Aem 
1k^fy to eternal oblivion ? 

' ' We shall ctmclude by one extract more relatlvo 
t^ the extient of the unreclaimed soil of ireland.^^ 
~««Prom all the above data, we can confidently pro- 
nounce, that the extent of peat soil in Ireland est- 
^ed« %SBO,OQQ acre*, of which we have shewn tbwt 
«t least 1,567,000 consists of iiat red bog, all of 
which, according to the opinions above detailed, 
intght be converted t<i the purposes of agricaltuTe^ 
the remaining 1,2^5^00 acres form the covering of 
mountains, of which a very large portion might b« 
ishproved at very small expense, for pasture, ur 
fCil^ more beneficially applied to the purposes of 
Jilalrtation ; we wish, indeed^ it were possible fbr 
#or reports to fix the attention of their proprietors 
upon this subject, soconnected with Itie itoteresti 6f 
tbe^BHtkhEmptircii'' 
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We are siire we shall b^ excused for m*kiM^4i 
moderate liddition to the infbnnation already^ be- 
fore the reader on the afKimportant subject oFbog 
reclamation. Mr. Newenham has the following 
observations in his Ftm^ of the PoUUecd- drmm' 
stances of Ireland, (pp. 67 to 73) : — 

<« The bogs of Ireland differ exceedingly, ibe- 
cording to the observnttonsofMr. Young, iiomtJlM 
boggy, kuoory, and fenny lands of England^ witli 
regard to facility of reclaiming, and still more eo in 
'point of subsequent ralue. The draitiing of tho 
latter is often attended with enormous expeoee, 
which in very few instances is the ease of tke 
. f^)riner. They are frequently found elevated «fafove 
the level of the circurojacant country, and in general 
there is, from some part or other of each, a svflL- 
eient declivity to admit of a complete diseharge^ el' 
their collected waters. Some of them are si tu a ie d 
'on the tops or sides of mountains; and might be • 
rendered perfectly dry and fit for cultivation- with 
bnt very little labour. The great bog oi AUeii^ 
which, in detached masses, pervadeil the county ef 
Kildare, the King's and Queen's counties, aiidskirte 
that of Westnieath, and was said, when Mr. Yovng 
wrote, to contain 300,000 acres, is far above tho 
level of the sea, and gives' rise to several mera» 
into which its stagnant waters might be easiiy eoiio 
ducted, and which might, at little expense, be am* 
4)loyed in improving it. The Rye takes its rta»ia 
the beg of Cappagh. Ft-om' Boyle, in the eouaiy 
of Eoscoinmon, to Ballymoate, in that of Sligo, 
there is a great bog which was reported^ whea hkt* 
Youn^ travelled through it, to contain ^,4M 
acres. Of this bog, he 6ays, ' nothing would: be 
easier than to drain it, vast tracts of land have sneb 
a fan that not a drop of water could remain ;' mti 
ihen exclaims, ' what an immense field torimprove*> 
■jieot !' Between 'Killarney and Nedeen> lu the 
bounty of Kerry, there is a great tract of moun* 
taiuoni lk>g, which the same gentleman said waa 
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most iniproveable of any he had seen. In the same 
eoanty, between Killarney and Castleislanrd, there 
is a Ta^t bog, which, be says, may also easily be im- 
proved, it being almost dry. The smaller bogs of 
Ireland are in general at least as adrantageoasly 
circamstanced as tliese. The whole, collectively 
taken, constitute a most copious scarce of fatqre 
wealth ; being tor the most part convertible into 
the richest possible meadow and pasture. * No 
meadows,' says Mr. Young, * are equal to those 
gained by improving a bog ; they are of a value 

• which scarce any other lands rise to.' 

*< To reclaim a very considerable part, of the 
.laoantains of Ireland, and to render many of them 
almost as fertile as the low-lands, ploughing or par- 
ing, and the superinduction of manure, are all thaS 
is requisite. * The mountains in the county of 
Antrim.' says Mr. Young, * consist of exceeding 
good, loam, and such as would improve into good 
meadow.' The sides of several mountains in the 
eounty of Fermanagh are of good dry lime-stone. 
Ckeat tracts of mountain, in the county of Mayo, 
are capable of the greatest improvement. Consi- 
derable tracts of mountain near the northern 
boundary of the county of Cork, which a very few 
years ago produced nothing but heath, are actually 
•overed with corn and potatoes, and appear almost 
as fertile as the low-lands. The mountains and 
bogs in the county of Antrim, and in many other 
places, have undergone tlie »ame change ; as also 
some of the mountains in the county of Waterford» 

* Although,' says Mr. Young, < the proportion or 
waste teritory is not, I apprehend, so great in 
Ireland as it is in England, yet are the tracts of de- 
sert mountains and bogs very considerable. Upon 
these lands is to be practised the most profitable 
husbandry in the King's dominions.' In his Far- 
mer's Calendar he alludes to mountain tracts in 
Ireland, containing from 20,000 to 30,000 acres^ 
•f which three-fourths might be irrigated. 

** That the remark just quoted was well founded, 
there has already been afforded some reason for be- 
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lieTifig/ when notice was taken ofthe-fileilitywkll 
which ilie bogs, composing the gi'eatest portibn ctf 
Che wasteland of Ireland, might be drained. 'Bui 
the circumstances wliich corroborate it Completely, 
still remain to be coinsid^rod'; namely, the aban- 
donee of natural manures which are to be fbnnd 
either in or near the greater part of those places 
where their agency is chiefly required, and the in^ 
considerable expense likely to be incurred by re- 
sorting to them. 

** The bog of Allen, like inost others in Ireland, 
lies, generally speaking, on a stratum' of fimestona 
gravel, the effects whereof .in fertilizing are, as will 
presently be more fully noticed, amazingly great. 
If proportionately to the extent of this bog and 
that of the Bedford level, stretching through the 
counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, Lincoln, and 
Huntingdon, one half, or one quarter of the'money 
which W3S expended on the latter, were appro- 
priated to. the draining and manuring oftheformer, 
it would speedily attain a place among the more 
luxuriant pastures of Ireland ; and far surpass the 
greater part of those of which England boasts. This 
.ro^ds through this bog. are made of limestone 
gravel, obtained from beneath it ; and their verges 
are covered with white clover, the ordinary her- 
bage produced by that incomparable manure. Ih 
the great bog before noticed, which lies betweeti 
Boyle and Ballymoate, there is plenty of lime- 
stone, and in many parts of it, limestone gravel. 
In another great bog on the borders of the county 
of Longford, both of these manures are every where 
found. In the bogs and mountains of Sligoalso, 
limestone and limestone gravel abound* In the 
mountains of Fermanagh limestone is to beihad ih 
plenty. In the mountainous part of Mayo litfie- 
stone gravel is at hand. Such also is the casein the 
lioggy parts of Leitrim. 

** Thus far Mr. Young. The authors of the 
seventeen different statistical surveys lately pub- 
lished, speak of the condition and circumstances of 
\he waste land, wherever found, in the same terms 
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m that gmitleaiiaQ. In ihat of Londonderry, It w 
#b$eryed, that the waste lands are for the greater 
part rery reclaimable ; that rich marls of different 
raloars are found there, as also a soft and oily lime* 
whieh may be dug with a spade; and that great 
quantities of shells, excellent manure, are found 
^near the coast, and drawn several miles up^ tH« 
country. In that of Monaghanit is observed, that 
.the waste land there is also very reclaimable ; that 
reclaimed moor has been raised from nothing to 51. 
per acre rent ; that there is found there an incom- 
parable manure called decayed limestone ; and that 
there is limestone and abundance of marl in tba 
. mountains. In that of Mayo it is stated, that tha 
waste land is every where recladmable; limestone 
gravel almost every where found, and in many 
places marl. In that of the King's county it is ob- 
served, that the bogs have every where a &11 ; that 
.limestone gravel abounds ; and that one crop will 
,pay the expense of improving with it. In that of 
Leitrim it is stated, tuat limestone and limestone 
gravel are every where, as also marls of different 
sorts. In short, that the county abounds with na- 
tural manures. 

, " In that of Donegal it is observed that most of 
the mountains are improveable, being intersected 
with limestone rock ; that limestone gravel is found 
in the mountains, and abounds from Donegal to 
Killybegs ; and that shelly sand is found in plenty 
off the coast. Decomposed limestone, an incompa- 
rable manure, is also found in the mountains of 
.Donegal. In that of Tyrone it is stated that the 
wastes are reclaiming fast by means of limestone 
and gravel. In that of the Queen's county it is 
affirmed, that limestone and gravel areevery where ; 
and that the finest meadows are obtained from bo^. 
In that of Wicklow it is asserted, that at one side 
of a hedge the land was not worth sixpence an acre, 
but that at the other it afforded pasture to bullocks 
worth twenty guineas a-piece, in consequence of 
being improved by limestone gravel. In that of 
Cavan it is observed, that most parts of the waste 



land, especially tbe bogs, are rerj reclaimabTe,*' 
ind yi^ld the sweetest herbage. In that of Sligo- 
and others, Mr. Yoaiigs observations are most fully 
eouftrmed. 

*< The expense of fertilizing bogs and monntains 
by means of limestone gravel and marl, and also- 
Ihe subsequent profit, at the time when Mr. 
Young visited Ireland, appear in a multitude of 
passages in his account of his tour. To cite these 
passages here would be equally tedious to the 
reader, and unnecessary ; it being sufficient to refer 
him to them, and to observe, that the expense was 
about thirty shillings per acre ; being in soma 
places so high as three pounds, but in very many 
so low as nineteen shillings ; and that the rent of 
the land was thereby at least quadrupled in aif 
instances ; in many raised from nothing to on» 
pound ; in some, from sixpence to thirty shillingt, 
and even to forty. 

'< If the average annual value of rough and un-^ 
•nltivated land, in the year 1778, be taken so high > 
as five shillings per acre, the average expense of 
fertilizing it with limestone gravel at thirty shil- 
lings, the average increase of annual value at ten 
ahiUingsl, and the average duration of the efficacy 
of the manure at six years, the profit was then 
SSL 6d. 8d. percent, during that period. But if 
ihe annual value of mountain and bog be taken 
at sixpence, the rise at twenty shillings, and tha 
expense at thirty, the profit was 661. ISs. 4d. per 
cent, for six years. Well, therefore, might Mr. 
Young affirm, that on the waste lands of Ireland 
might be practised the most profitable husbandry 
in ihe King's dominions. 

** Since he wrote, the wages of rural labour, and 
•oosequently the expense of improving waste Iand» ' 
have increased greatly ; but the value of land has ' 
increased in a much greater degree. The present, 
therefore, seems still more alluring than the past 
prospect of gain. 

<^ A skilful expenditure of nine millions of mid- - 
•#y on the best drcamstaneed parts of the luirii'* * 
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i^traed land of Iraland would,- bey^and all doabt^ 
ftddyHt least, three million to its permanent rentiU, 
and thereby much more than cooip^sate for the 
annaal remittances to absentees. 

" Such an expenditare, moreover, wopfd 
iiiiqaestionably. enable Ireland to supply, most 
amply, the growing wants of England, after satisfy- 
fog those of her own rapidly increasing populatioa^ 
If ever the amount of the di£Ference between the 
military expensea of Ireland, in the year en died in 
March, 1794, after the war had begun, and those 
in the year endt^d in March, 1800, and whi^h was 
no less than 3,986,iB041., had been thus applied^ the 
last beneficial e^ect at least would have resulted 
therefrom. The quantity of corn of all sorts, im- 
ported into. Bogland, on an average of three years» 
ended in January,. 1799, was 247,000 tons, valued 
at 2,714,4061. Sa. 4d. Of this the corn imported an- 
nually from Ireland was worth 435,00S1. But had 
even one-eighth part of its waste land been perfectly' 
reclaimed, though even defectively managed, as -at 
present, the whole supply required by the former/ 
and mofe too, might easily have been furnished by 
thelatter ; and the money employed in the purchase 
of it would, after fertilizing the land of Ireland* 
have speedily flowed back, through the different 
channels, to England. Paradoxical as it may be 
thought by some> it might be shewn, without mucti 
ingenuity, tliat the general wealth of England, 
would ba eventually much less diminished by pur- 
chasing whatever supplies of corn she might h^vo 
evasion for from Ireland, than from foreign conn*- 
tries, though she were to pay 30 per cent, more to 
the former than to the latter.'* 

' A faet. of the greatest importance is noticed jin ' 
the reports of the Royal Commissioners^ namelf , 
that 6-7ths of the bogs of Ireland slvb contained * 
within a portion of the island little more than o/te- 
fourth of its entire superficial extent. This portion 
is included between a line drawn from Wicklow* 
head.toSUgo, and in its form resembles a broad beli- 
drawB aoross the centre of (he island, ^ilh its nar« 
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Towest end nearest to the capital, and graduallj^ 
extending its breadth as it approaches the Western 
Ocean. It is obviously of great momebt that so 
great a proportion of the entire boggy land of the 
country is included in this tract, for it admits of the 
eancentmtion of exertion, and the carrying on of 
works on the most comprehensive, and, therefore, 
most economical plan; " for jf there be a proper 
level," says Davy, " to admit of draining, the 
larger the scale of operations th^ less must be the 
comparative expense, because machinery may, for 
many purposes, take the place of manual labour." 
It is, too, to be borne in mind, that this belt is in- 
tersected by streams at various points ; that the 
Shannon crosses it, and that the Grand Canal (the 
existence of which should, in itself, be a reason for 
undertaking this project) runs parallel with it for 
nearly eighty miles. The fioyal Commissioners re- 
port that there are abundant falls towards these in-> 
tersecting streams in all quarters, and that it would 
not be necessary to deepen or alter the course of 
any great river for the purpose of carrying off the 
water drawn into them. This will be easily seen 
when it is mentioned that the great belt is, in 
most partSy from 250 to 300 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Speaking generally of the wastes, the Commis- 
sioners say, << our engineers, under the strong im- 
pressions of the practicability and profit of these 
improvements, are naturally anxious to see them 
immediately undertaken." Mr.£dgeworth submits 
that some public experiment should be tried, that 
might demonstrate to the nation either that the 
scheme of improving the bogs of Ireland is practi- 
cable, or hopeless : and he expresses his opinion 
that nothing but such a plain and indisputable proof 
of the practicability and profit of reclaiming bog, 
is wanting to turn the attention of individuals, or 
of large companies, to this mode of enhancing pri- 
vate fortunes, and accumulating national wealth 

Mr. Nimmo expresses himself thus on the same 
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snbject : — ** Upon the whole I am «o perfectly conr 
vineed of the practicahillty of eonrerlmg the bogs I 
hare sarreyed into arable land, and Ihat at. an ex« \ 
pense which need hardly erer exceed the gpross va- i 
Ine of one year's crop produced from them, that I ( 
declare myself willing, for a reasonable considera- j 
tion, to undertake the drainage of any given piece j 
of considerable extent, and the formation of its ( 
roads, for the sum of one guinea per acre, which is 
little more than seven years' purchase of tbe rent 
it would thus afford." 

^ An absent Member of our Board (continue 
the Commissioners) under tbe influence of similar 
conviction, has expressed to us his strong desire, 
that in this our final report we should recommend 
to the Legislature the establishment of a new 
Board, with the necessary fands and powers for 
making an experiment upon a grand scale, in tbe 
reclamation ofsomelar^e bog in the vicinity of tlie. 
capital, and further, to enable them to lend money 
to persons wiMing to undertake the improvement 
of their bogs, upon receiving proper security for 
the repayment of the principal by instalments with- 
out interest ; a principle which has already received 
the sanction of the Legislature for the erection of 
Churches and Glebe- Houses; for the formation of 
roads in the Highlands, and for the improveuierit 
of the great lines of mail road communication in 
this country." 

Mr. Nimmo was examined befor-e the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, which reported, in 1819, tliat the 
plague that committed such ravages in the year be^ 
fore was only " a calamitous indication of the ge-. 
neral distress" then prevalent in Ireland. At that 
period bog reclamation was a subject familiar to the 
public mind for ten years. All the scientific man 
had abundant leisure for k'econsidering tbe opinions 
they delivered before the Commissioners from 1810 
to 1814. There were experiments day after day 
to assist them in modifying or correcting represen- 
tations in any respect over*cbarg§d or ercoDenua* 
AH the former opinions- were, however, entirely 
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borvie ODt b^ the witnesses examined before this 
Committee. Mr.Nimroohad no hesitation in stating 
his donyiction, after all hehad learned or witnessed, 
that " the improrement of the bo^ and wastes 
would provide for an additional agricaltural popa- 

lotion of TWO MILLIONS." 

It results, then, fren all the information that is 
to be gathered from parliamentary records, or 
other sources, on this great question, 

1. That there is an <* immense amount*' of land 
in Ireland easily reclaimabl^, aad coiivertible to 
the production of grain almost without limit for 
6xportatiOn.->*( ffepore t^ Parliamentary Ccmmt^ 
<fe, 1819J 

2. That this " immenseamount*' comprises threo 
millions and a half of Irish acres, or about the 
FOURTH part Of thid entire island, and would pro- 
vide for an additional agricultural population of two 
millions.'^(j!Vtni»io.) 

3. That ** the bogs of Ireland" differ from tJl^e 
boggy, moory, and fenny lands of EUigland, with 
regard to the facility of reclaiming, and still more 
so in point of value«-«— ( Young, Davy^ Newenham 
and others,) 

4. That there are peculiar advantages in the 
process of reclaiming b^^ in Ireland, arising from 
the quantity of limestone and limestone gravel to 
be fouiid contignods to them, and from the marl or 
clay which in so tnany cases, forms the substratum 
of the bog itself.«^(i>a»iy, S^e.) 

5. That all trials that have been made by private 
individuals not only prove tiie feasibility of the ge- 
neral project of attempting the reclamation of these 
wastes, but afford strong grounds for the belief that 
any capital expended on it would, in a v^ry few 
years, afford a great and increasing interest, and 
would contribute to the wealth and prosperity of 
the kingdom at large. — (Griffith, Townsend, 
Edgeworthy Davy, Newenham, Young, S^c. SfC^J 

And lastly, that on the waste lands of Ireland 
might be practised the most profitable husbandry 
in the King's dominions ; and that if proportion* 
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ateljr to the extent of the Bog of Allen, and that 
of the Bedford level, stretching through the coun- 
ties of Cambridge, Norfolk, Lincoln, and Himtiitg- 
don, one half, or one qxtartbr, of the money 
which WM expended on the lafter were appro- 
priatedtpthe niannring of the former, it would 
speedily attain a place among the more luxuriant 
pastures of Ireland, and far surpass the greater part 
of those of which England boasts. — ( Taunfff Nev^ 
enham, Sfc.J' 

We shall now take our leave oF'thts subject,' 
from a desire to pass to another. Before we close, 
we must again express our conviction of the utter 
futility of attempting to extend effective reliel to 
our labouring poor by any scheme of bog reclama- 
tion, unaided by a large grant from the public Ex- 
chequer. One million appropriated to such a pur- 
pose would seem large, but it would, after all, be 
n^t more than the one-seventh of the annual "sub- 
sidy," or those " profits raised m Ireland," and 
drawn over year after year, " without cmp tkmg^ he^ 
ing refunded,** 
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<< Absentee*' is a term which appears to have 
been invented to designate a class of Irish pro- 
prietors, who enjoy the ownership of the soil with- 
out conferring any benefit on the country* Dr. 
Johnson describes an ^ absentee" to be a person 
who is " absent from his station, or employment, 
or country," and he gives as an example of the ap- 
plication of the phrase, a passage from CkiUfs Dig' 
course on Trader in which it is said that <^ a g^eal 
part of the estates in Ireland are owned by absen- 
tee<(, and such as draw over the profits raised out 
of Ireland, refunding nothing^ 

Absenteeism is an evil from which most countries 
must suffer in a greater or lesser degree ; but its ef. 
fects, as Adam Smith justly observes, must be most 
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S^tts^blf felt tn << a country of which the OoTern* 
rncmt U in some respects subordinate and dependant 
upon that of some other.^' << The people (continues 
this author) who possess the most extensive pro- 
perty in the dependant, will, in this case, general- 
ly chuse to live in the governing country. Ireland 
is precisely in this situation, and we cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that the proposal of a tax upon absen-* 
tees should be so ▼ery popular in that country." 

The dependance of the Gk>vemment of Ireland 
upon that of England was a reason why there 
should, since the earliest times of the English con«> 
nestion, have been a tendmcy to absenteeism 
amongst its proprietary, but there was a cause of 
absenteeism, peculiar to Ireland, much more pro* 
lifio— the transference of the principal estates in 
the various confiscations or forfeitures from na* 
tives of Ireland to natives of England, who had 
such possessions in their own country, as left little 
likelihood that they or their descendants would 
ever become residents of Ireland^ 

Sir John Davis remarks, that << all Ireland was 
cdlonixed at one time among ten persons of the 
English nation, and that it was not to be found in 
any record or story, for the space of 300 year8> 
that any Irish Lord received a giant of his country 
from the crown, except the King of Thomond and 
Roderick 0*Connor, King of Coijinaught." Lord 
Clare estimates the forfeitures, in the various 
periods of confiscation, as follows :— 

ACftlS. 

Forfeited vp to tlve doee of James tlie Fint*i reigns 2,896,887 
Forfefted up to the dose of CSiBrlea the Seeond'e reiga, 7,800,000 
For£sitad at the Revolution, ... l,06p,79e 

Total, ..» 11,697,629 

This enumeration comprises nearly the whole of 
Ireland. The portion which it does not compre- 
hend formed, according to the same authority, "the 
estates of five or six families of English blood/ 
some of whom had been attainted in the reign of 
Henry the B^htb, but recovered their possessions 

i2 
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befor«Trro»e'*r«faeUu>n,mwlIiadtlMgoed forUme 
tci escape tb« pilUge of tbe Engluh rejinblic in- 
flicted by CranweU." All the»e miUioni of acres 
were conferred, villi sonie inwgnificant exceptioiM, 
Dpua Engluhman, raaiduig, itr destined to reside, 
princi[>ally out of Ireland. This was a di«posilian 
of the ownership of the soil of a esaqnered coon- 
try quite aneKampled. " If," said the authority 
alrmidy quoted, " tbe wars of Gneland carried ou 
in Ir^andbad beenwaredagmingta ArnpMfltfli*^, 
tbe iohabitaata would nave retained tbeir posses- 
sions iiHdtr tAt atlabiitifd latoofoimlixednationSt 
and their country bate been annexed as a province 
to England." There were, then, two caunes, since 
the earliest time*, operating t o prvdnce absvnleeisin 
in Ireland j — In tbt " 
the Govern IB ent on 
ly, the departure fr 
M the law of cirilisf 
property in the soil 
That absentee isn 
which there has t 
amongst, public ma 
times. It suggestei 
when the Act was 
terms " the first si 
commanding all su 
turn and reside th 
two-third parts oftt 
thnt " this ordinal 
many years after, i 
made thpreupon, in 
and Henry the Foi 
there remain recordi 
here, among the r«i 
pleaded on thisordi 
fits of his lands in 
lime of Henry tb^ 
sante reason of sttU 
Norfolk, of the Bar) 
and others (wjie I 
sided continually ii 
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sttmed and t^it^d in t1t«» erown by the Act of Ab» - 
sentees, made the 28th of Henry the 8tb/' 

An Act passed in thelOtb Charles Ist, chapte? 21, 
declares that ** the King and his progenitors, out of 
their princely widdom, had thooght proper to con- 
fer upon several able, worthy, and well-deserying 
persons, inhabiting or dwelling- in £n gland and 
elsewhere out of the kingdom of Ireland, titles of 
honour, whereby they do enjoy place and pre- 
cedency acoOtding to their titles respectively, so 
that it cannot be denied bat that in a just way of 
RETRIBUTION they ought to contribute to all pub« 
lie charges and payments taxed by Parliament in 
that kingdom, from whence the titles of their ho- 
nours are derived, and wberennto others of their 
rank there resided t are liable." And that, there- 
fore, " it is enacted, that all and every person or 
persons, now being or which shall hereafter be an 
Barl, Viscount, or Baron of that kingdom, and have 
place and voice in the Parliament of the realm, 
though resident or dwelling in England or else- 
where, shaH be liable to all public payments and 
chaises which shall be taxed or assessed in this or 
any other Parliament, and shall from time to 
time contribute thereunto, and pay their rateable 
parts thereof in such manner und form as others of 
their rank are liable unto, or shall pay." 

A late act of Charles recites, that *' divers per- 
sons advanced to benefices within Ireland, do absent 
them out of the said land iri other lands, whereby 
the issues and profits of their said benefices are 
yearly taken forth of the said land of Ireland, to 
the great impoverishment and weakening of the 
same, diminishing of God's service and withdraw* 
log of hospitality," and enacts *^ that all manner of 
beneficed within the said land, of whatsoever condi- 
tion that they be, shall keep residence continual- 
ly in their proper persons in the said land, within 
twelve months after this Parliament finished, and 
otherwise the issues and profits of the said bentsfices 
^divine service and ordinary charges kept) shall ^ 
divided, the half to the commodity and profit of 
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tbeir benefices and churches, the other half to be 
expended in the King's wars in defence of the poor 
land of Ireland, and any grants of absency made 
by the King to them or any of them, or to be 
made and s^n^nted in time coming to the contrary 
thereof to be void and of no force in law, unless 
that it be by anthority of Parliament." 

In 1715, an act was passed '< whereby persons 
who bad any salaries, profits of employments, fees 
or pensions in Ireland^ shonld pay unto his Majesty 
four shillings out of every twenty shillings yearly, 
which they were entitled unto, un.le8s such persons 
should reside within the kingdom for six months 
in every year, which tax was to be deducted yearly- 
out of the salaries, employments and fees, by the 
persons who paid the same, and to be by them paid 
to the Vice Treasurers, to be accounted for to his 
Majesty, and their deputies were to give in on oath 
an account of the net profit of the employments, 
on pain of being incapacitated to execute such de- 
putation, and of forfeiting one hundred pounds.— 
The Secretary of the Commissioners of the Re« 
venue, the agents of regiments and agents of per- 
sons entitled to receive salaries or pensions, were, 
on pain W being disabled to hold their vespective 
offices, to deliver in on oath a list of officers of the 
revenne, the officers of regiments above the d^re9 
of a field officer, and of the persons entitled to re- 
ceive salaries or pensions, who shall be out of the 
kingdom for six months. 

<' There was a saving for the Lord Lieutenant, 
or other Oovernor of this kingdom, and their 
secretaries, and such persons who should be ex- 
empted by his Majesty's sign manual, and officers 
of regiments commanded abroad, halfr{>ay ofeeers^ 
widows of officers, and any officer under the de- 
gree of a field officer. 

«< This tax on sueii absentees was continited by 
several Acts of Parliament, in sul^seqaent sessions, 
till the year 1756; when i% appearing that the 
Kingfs Ministers pvevailrd on the crown to exer- 
cise the dispensing power contained in the above 
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clause, in in$;tances so ntimeronv as to render tb<& 
tax nug'atory, it was snfFered to expire." 

tn I?73, Mr. Flood employed all his personal in* 
flaence a^ a member of the Gorerninent, and the 
entire force o( his great talents, in an endeavour to 
carry a more general measure then that of 1715-— 
one affecting all descriptions of income, rents, pro* 
fit8, &c., npon wbidi he proposed to impose a tax 
of 2s. in the pound. The prbporition bad in the 
beginning the declared support of the then Lord 
Lieutenant (the Earl of Harcourt), but that noble- 
man's countenance was afterwards witlidrawn, in 
consequence, it was suspected, of private remon* 
str^nces from England. In the House of Com- 
mons it had to encounter a two-fold species of hos- 
tility — opposition proceeding from the friends and 
retainers of five great Lords upon whom the tax 
would press most heavily, and opposition proceed- 
ing from disinterested men who feJEired, as the pro- 
ject was one introduced by a member of the Go^ 
Ternpi^n't, that it was only a prelude to a land tax, 
or some other measure equally biirthensomeand per-' 
nicious in its general effects. Mr. Flood combated 
the arguments of the latter class of his opponents 
by contending that they rested upon no principle 
more fair or rational than that which governs those 
who think it safe io be always incredulous when 
any thing ^oik^ is offered to their belief. Their ob- 
jection, said he, amounts to this — *' that the favour 
of being allowed to have such a law is too great to 
be expected without some evil design in those who 
propose it. Whatever weight is to be attached to 
their conjectures as to ulterior objects, they are at 
all events compelled to admit that there is something 
beneficial in what is recommended — and thus from 
the terms of their own arguments do we drawmatter 
recommendatory of the measure which they assail. 
I would entreat these gentlemen, if they really see 
any thing good in the proposed law, to suffer the 
country to have its benefits, and wait until time 
enables them to form a less erroneous judgment of 
those remote contingencies with which they perplex 
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tbmr imagination* than they can posiibly do at 
pre<«ent. The Govornment may hare ginister 
motives for what they propose, but if we are re- 
solved M^t^cr to receive a benefit froni Government, 
lest it should be introdoctive of injory, then we 
must sit down contented to receive nothing but evil 
from it*" The five great Lords were the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord 
Basborough, Lord Milton, and Lord Upper Ossory. 
In reference to the partizans of these persodagea 
Mr. Flood said, ** I am amazed that gentlemen 
can be so inconsiderate as to agree to tax three 
millions of the useful and industrious natives of 
Ireland, rather than Jive great men %oho are its 
bane*' All this, however, was unavailing. The 
House was divided on the question, and the mo- 
tion of Mr. Flood was negatived by a majority of 
122 to 102, 

. At the distance often years Mr. Molyneolc again 
agitated this long debated subject, with, however, 
results much more disheartening than those 
which attended the efforts of Mr. Flood, for the 
majority in favour of those " who draw otet the 
profits raised in Lreland, rounding nelhing^** was 
encreased from 12 to 172. The last time tne ques- 
tion was debated in the Irish Parliament was on 
tho eve of the late rebellion. Government wanted 
tp raise a sum of 150,0001., and Mr. Vandeleur re- 
commended that it should be levied upon absentee 
estates. There was.no discussion as to the jsrim^** 
/^ of the recommendation. It was not contended 
ifi any quarter that there would be any thing unjust 
or inequitable in making *< those who draw over the 
profits raised in Ireland^ rending nothing^* 
contribute a little to the defence and protection at 
least of their own possessions. But the necessity 
for the money was pressing. It was wantidd di- 
rectly, and as an absentee tax wonld not be avail- 
able until the end of a year, the proposition of Mr. 
Vandeleur was rejected— but rejected on this ground 
alone. 
It appears, then, that in all periods of Irish his- 
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torVy up to these times, it was ashamed that absen- 
teeism ^as an evil. Latterly we find it doubted 
that it has any pernicious effects on the condition of 
a people, and we are now to examine the grounds 
on which those who adopt the new theory foutid 
their opinions. 

The first difficnlty that economists of this class 
have to encounter is to shew the utility of the np- 
per orders of the "Corinthian pillars,*' as they have 
been fantastically called, if absenteeism be no evil. 
These orders were created for s(»me purpose. They 
can be of no use where they^re not to be found. 
And if their absence here be desirable orhioxtons, 
how can we hesitate to believe that they Work mis- 
chief to the community in which they takenp their 
residence. It has been gravely asserted in print 
that Ireland is served by the absence of hi^r pro- 
prietary. If she be, how can we sufficiently com- 
inisserate the country which has to endure the pes- 
tilential influence of their presence as well as that 
of her own proprietary ? 

Those who hold it that any part of the Irish 
rental may, without prejudice to the interests ef the 
country, be remitted to persons residing abroad, 
should be able to shew that no injury would follow 
from the absence not only of every landed proprie- 
tor of the entire country, but every individual who 
does not himself work but lives by the labour of 
others. If the absence of one proprietor be justifi- 
able on the ground of its doing no possible mis- 
chief to his country, the absence of all is justifi- 
able. If the total rental of Ireland be at this time 
ten millions annually, and the income of heads of 
establishments who are of what is called the noU' 
.productive class, and live by the toil of others, be 
of h{^lf that amount, making a total of fifleeti mil- 
lions, the theory of these economists carries them 
the length of maintaining t^at the whole, er er^a 
•doujble the ftmoant, may be remitted, without pro- 
ducing any prejudicial effects on the eondftioii of 
.the people I A theory examined by such a test 
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wemtu Marcel J to reqoice to be sabmittod to any 
olber noredemobstralireof its fidlacy. 

W% are not boand to contider how fiir society 
ma J be better without a high order of proprietary. 
It is ODoagh to know that »ach an order exists, has 
existed in all times, and is stilliikely toendure. Our 
basiBess is to see what is best to be done as things 
are, and not speculate on the consequences if 
they were differently constituted. There is a high 
class of proprietors — it is no great effort of piety to 
suppose that they were intended by Providence 
for some useful purpose, and our enquiry is what it 
is, and how its ends can best be attained ? A cele-- 
brated moralist was of opinion that *< a man of fa« 
mily and estate ought to consider himself as having 
the charge of a district, over which he is to diffuse 
happiness and .civility," and to which he is to shew 
*' an example of order and virtue.** The defenders 
of absenteeism are not amongst those who conceive 
the example of the higher orders to be edifying or 
Instmctive to those placed, beneath them ; buttbey 
are not assuredly incapable of diffusing << happi« 
ness," and the question is, how they can be most 
useful to their fellow-beings in this way, and espe- 
cially those standing in the relationship towards 
them of rent-payers. The best thing a great man 
is able to do for the ** happiness*' of his tenantry, 
appitars to be to take from them as little as he can 
of their means of existence, and to place himself in 
such a position as to enable him to refund as much 
as possible of thpse" profits" which Child supposed 
it to be the characteristic of an absentee to ''draw 
over,*' without refunding anything. If duties ia 
life be reciprocal— -if there be a mutuality of obliga- 
tion where benefit is conferred— »he who receives 
much ought to give much, ought to bestow it in the 
quarter to which he is most indebted for his enjoy* 
ments, and ought to be ina condition to make it most 
available ra that quarter. 

The man in a condition to diffuse << happiniBSs" 
or ** civility,'* must clearly live amongst a people to 
be an effective distributor of either. His example 
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is, in almost all instances, the dispenser of dscfiil 
employment to those only who sui'rou««d him. Mr. 
Dif*€ulioch is the most prominent of the oemKi- 
inists who controvert these propositions. Before 
the committee appointed in 1825 to investigate 
the state of Ireland, he maintain«*d that the Irish 
proprietor residing London or Paris was in as good 
a position to encourage the industry of his country, 
as if he fixed his abode in London or Curk. He 
18 supposed to be the author of an article pub- 
lished in the sanfe year in the Edinburgh Hevieio, 
in which his opinions are stated in detail, and ela- 
borately advocated. This article comprises all 
that is to be said oh bis side of the question, and 
it is worth while to examine it witb some minute- 
ness. 

The reviewer notices that theabsentee remittances - 
are usually estimated at ^ millions. He thinks 
they do not amount to s» mnch, though most well- 
informed persons suppose them to be at least half 
a million more ; hot assuming the estimate to be 
accurate} he says^ 

The primary (juestion is— Kow are ^hes^ rents remitted to them ? 
N0W9 AS there is very little specie in Ireland, and as Irish bank 
notes do not circulate m England, it is obvious that they can bo 
remitted in one way only, and that is, by sending abroad an equi- 
valent amount of the raw producey or manufactures of the coun- 
try. Were all the absentees to return to Ireland, there would, no 
doubt, be an increased demand for commodities, or labour, or 
both, in the home market, to the extent of tliree or three and a 
half millions. But it is undeniably certain, that this increase of 
demand in the home fuarjket would be balanced by a precisely equal 
dinduutMn of demand in the^/brei^m market ; and unless it can be 
shown that foreign merchants trade for smaller profits than the 
home merchants, we must he satisfied, on the first blmh of the 
matter, that the expenditure of those landlords who reside iu Lon- 
don or Paris, it is no matter which, has just as ^reat an efKict in 
vivifjring and animating industry in Ireland, as if they resided in 
DuUin or Cork. 

This unfolds Mr. M'CuUoch's doctrine. It 
amounts to this, ttiat if we export produce to the 
value of 3^ millions, it is because thc3re are absont 
persons who are to receive 3^ millions in rents. The 
first thing it suggests to us ist to ask why we should 
not export 3^ millions of produce, if we fiad no 

K 
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absentee rents at aUiopay? England exports pro- 
duce to Ireland to a far greater extent^ tbougli she 
lias no absentees to supply, westwards of her 
shores. She does this because her commodities 
are cheaper and better, or are supposed to be so, 
than any that can be produced amongst ourselves. 
If our produce has a superiority in any respect 
over her*s, what is to hinder us from introducing it 
into her market, if one fpot of land were not pos- 
sessed by any person living out of this country. 
Wq send produce to parts of the world in which 
there are no Irish absentees, and why not to Eng-> 
land ? If upon absenteeism d^cnded commerce, , 
why should there be any commercial intercourse 
between the most distant parts of Europe, and, 
indeed, the habitable globe ? Is it to meet the 
demands of absentees, that England sends her 
commodities to Russia,, Germany^ Holland, in 
short, to all the states of the Qew and old world ? 

Proceeding to sustain his doctrine by arguments, 
Mr. M^CuUoch puts a case as follows :— 

The agent of an absentee landlord, after receiving the rents of 
his tenants, say 10,0001., purchases a bill of exchange for this 
10,0001. from an Irish merchant. But the merchant, in order to 
supply his correspondent in London, Liverpool, or Amsterdam, on 
whom the bill is drawn, with funds to pay it, mm*, for it is not 
in any respect optional with him, go into the Irish market and buy 
10,0001. worth of the raw products or manufactured goods of the 
country, and send them abroad to his correspondent. Where, 
then, (he asks) is the diflfercnce to Ireland, in so far as the ilemand 
for commodities is concerned, whether the landlord is oris not re- 
sident? When he is resident he will receive 10,0001. from his te- 
nants, and he will go to market and buy an equal amount of Trisk 
cortiy beef, hats, shoes, &c. ; and, when he is not resident, a 
merchant gets the 10,0001. and lays out every sixpence of them in 
the purchase of Irish commodities, ^*im« as the landlord did when 
he was at home. Turn it and twist it as you please, you will find, 
on analyzing any case that can possibly be presented, that this is 
the whde difference, in so far as expenditure is concerned, between 
a resident and a non-resident landlord. The one exchanges his re- 
venue for Ifish coramoditiies, which he imports into his house in 
Dublin, and consumes there ; the other also, through the mer-. 
chant who furnishes him with bills, exchanges his for Irish com- 
modities, which, or the equivalents for which, he imports into, 
and consumes in his house in London or Paris ; and, therefore, 
uiiless it can be proved that the mere Ipiial act of consumption is 
advantageous— we must acknowledge, that the consumption of 
that poition of tic annual revenue of a nation, which, is sent 
abroad to abycntecs; contributes -as much to the general advantage 
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as the consumption of any other portion of income. It is ncvef) in 
shorty by sending abroad reventce, but by sending abroad the capi- 
tal^ by whose agency revenue is produced, that nations are impo- 
vei'ished and ruined. 

If whai U assumed here were true, Mr. M'Cul- 
loch would prove his case. If the agent were to 
purchase with the 10,0001. the corn, beef, hat«, 
shoes, &c., <* just as the landlord did when he was 
at home," there would ho no reason to complain 
on the score at least of employment. But the 
agent purchases, as far as the individual is con- 
cernedi little of corn or beef, but no hats or shoes 
At all. There is some exportation of corn and beef. 
Let Mr. M^Culloch, if it please him, imagine that 
it is materially influenced by the existence of ab- 
sentee establishments in England. But hats and 
shoes are not articles of Irish exportation. They 
can be m<inufactnred in Ireland, and would, no 
doubt, be used by the absentee if h^ became a 
* resident. He, of course, prefers to go to the next 
shop or market This is in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. It is suppKed not with Irish but 
£!nglish. goods, and in this lies the grievance of 
'absenteeism. Mr. M'Cnlloch speaks of the " mere 
act of local consumption," as if its benefits were 
to be questioned. There can be no doubt at all of 
its advantages. It is far from being the same to 
the hands employed upon Carton whether the pro- 
duce be eoRsumed in Kildare or in London. There 
is no menial of a great man that does not dislike 
to be left beTiind and placed upon board wages. 
The servants and dependents of one mansion natu- 
rally grudge the benefits of the family dinner to 
the other. 

Let it (says Mr. M^Culloch) 

— ^be supposed, which however is most certainly not the 
case,' that the exports from -Iccbad are nai au^ented in conse- 
quence of remittances on account of absentees ; it is on this hypo- 
thesis, clear to demonstration, that the imports that would other- 
wise take place of English and foreign produce into Ireland, must 
1>e diminished by the whole amount o? tne bills drawn in favour of 
the absentees ; for, it would follow, were this not the case, that 
they must now be subsisted either on charity or on the air ! If 
then the absentees were to return home, and the same amount of 
Irish produce to continue to be exported, all the English and 
foreign commodities, on which the absentees had subsisted when 
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abroad, , would henoeforth be imported into Ireland ; and there 
could nut, under such circumstances, be any increased demand, 
in consecjuencc of their return, for the smallest additional quantity 
of Irish produce. 

The English And foreign commodities on which 
the ah<ienttie proprietor had subsisted, when 
abroad, %voiiId not be imported into Ireland in the 
way, or t«i the extent, that h snpposted* Foreign 
fcommodiiies he certainly should have^ but they^ 
iiwould pass to him through twentj Irish, instead 
of English, hands, f Je would find it necessary or 
unefol to purchase English commodities,; but they 
wopld not in number amount to any thing to be 
compared to what he should use if hQ were resi* 
dent in England. Hats, shoes^ and an endless va- 
riety of articles would be taken by the employer 
or bis dependants from Irish artizans, Whatever 
aproprietor's.pi'epossessionsmay be, he ccmld hot» 
on every ocoasioot conveniently send for the assist- 
ance of, the English laboarer, painler, glazier^ 
smith, or carpfnter* . -• 

Mr. M'Cuilech treats the ^tiesiion as if ho sup* 
posed that tlie absestees consumed all the Irisb 
produce, and as if the dealing were in kind. He 
talks of << 1,000 quarters of corn sent to Liverpool 
on account ofan absentee,^ The 1,000 ^juartejrs av» 
not sent on account of the absentee, or because Ke 
Js resident in England or elsewhere out of Ireland. 
Thev are sent to Liverpool 'because they are the 
produce of land for which rent must be paid^ and 
because they find a market in Liverpool The ab- 
sentee knows nothing of them^ and the whole fal- 
lacy lies in supposing that he doesu That tlieir 
going to Liverpool is not dependant on his resi- 
dence, is proved by the certainty, that they woidd 
go to Liverpool wherever he Ihought proper to 
^ake up his quarters. Let us suppose thatr thes^ 
1,000 quarters bek^ngod torn tenant of the Oake 
of Leinster ; they are shipped to Lirerppol ion ac- 
connt of the party shippings and h««getsa retorn 
in money, say of 4,0001. Ont of this he lias to 
pay bis rent to his landlord. If the Duke reside 
in Curton, he or his agent receivers it there : if be 
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I Gside in London, it is transmitcd thither ; — but 
wlicrevcr he reside, the corn finds its way to the 
port of Li v^erpool. His residence in no way afi^ects 
tlie process. of exportation ; that goes on under 
any circumstances ; to help it, he need not once in 
fifty years go beyond the confines of his own do- 
• mesnt? ; and as to create a foreign consumption Or 
Irish produce it is not itidispensable that he should 
become a non-resident, it is better, even for the 
sake of that " better diviision of labour," which 
Mr. M'CuIloch speaks of elsewhere, as a necessary 
attendant upon residence, that he should remain 
at home. 

Soppofie (says Mr. M*CuHoch) the rental of Lord Hertford's 
Irish property toamonnt to 100,0001. a year, is it not a matter of 
consummate indifference to !Dretand whether his Lordship consumes 
annually 100,0001. worth of Irish commodities in his seat in Ire- 
land, or has an equivalent amount of them sent to a London mer- 
chant on his account ? 

' In the mercantile vieiw of the (question, it may 
be a matter of " consummate indifference,'* if his 
'Lordship did actually consume 100,0001. worth of 
Irish commodities; but how is it certain that he 
consumes 10,0001 worth, or one-penny worth in 
tlie year? If the dealing were in kind, there 
would be no doubt about the matter ; but it is not 
in kind, it is in money; and bow can we be certain, 
'we ask, when the Noble Marquis has his rents in 
money, that one shilling of them is expended ia 
Irish commodities? Mr. M^Culloch assumes that 
they must be expended in Irish commodities, and for 
no better reasdn than that the rents come out of 
the commodities, and that the commodities are sold 
in England. ' Is it because Lord Hertford lives in 
London, or elsewhere out of Ireland, that the Irish 
commodities are sold in England ? By no means. 
They ar6 sold there because they are fitted for the 
market ; and go they would thither, if his whole 
Irish estates were confiscated, and bestowed upon 
those very pei^sons who stand towards him now in 
the relation of tenantry. 
There seems a strange contradiction in an argu-^ 

k2 
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roent used- by Mr. M*Cii1loeli, to prore that absen- 
tee remittances, and a tribute to a foreign power, ' 
are not similar in their effects. He says, the ab- 
sentee most return to Ireland if bis rerotttancea 
cease, bat if the tribute were to cease, there would 
be no one to return, ** and there would in eon- 
seqnenoe be so mncb additional wealth left in the 
poclcets of the existing inhabitants of the conntry." 
The money that ceases to be sent to a foreign 
power is considered so much wealth left in the 
pockets of the people* Whefi the , power has it» 
the people suffer ; when it is left amongst the 
people, it is <* so much wealth in their pocketfi^.'* 
But when the absentee is the party to whoffl it Is 
to be remitted, the case is quite different f If tho 
absentee be not a fcKreign power heiftay be in n 
foreign country. This very Lord Hertford epends 
latterly a great deal of his time at Rome and Na- 
ples. - What difference, does it make to his Irish 
tenants whether. their moneygoes into his pockets, 
or those of the Pope, or his Holiness's netghBoory 
.the King of the Two Sicilies? The three parties, 
.Lord Hertford being beyond the Alps, w:ould ap- 
pear to be about equal consumers of Irish commo- 
dities. Mr. M'Culloch,* himself, thinks little, we 
dare say, of the importance of the Romish or 
Neapolitan market to the Irish corn-growers« 
But the hitch is in the transmisrsion of produce to 
London, if not to Lord Hertford, who is not there, 
at least <<to a merchant on his acoount^** Be- 
ing tributary to Rome or Naples, we would, ac« 
cording to this author's own admission, be suffer* 
ing a drain of wealth, but being tribdtary to Lord 
Hertford, the case is wliolely different ; and why 
so ? — because our corn finds a market in Liver- 
pool or London. How far are we to thank his 
Lordship for that advantage ? Is it merely to 
oblige him that the English people buy this com- 
modity ? Would they not buy it if he never ex- 
isted ? Do thdy not buy the corn of Lord Clon- 
curry, who goes neither to Rome nor to Naples, 
and who does not once in five years leave Ire- 
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Janil ? And hi^ra opetia npon as a vieir ef ihe 
case in iMf decisive of ibe fallacy of Mr. M'Col- 
locli'a doctrine. He assumes that onr dealings with 
the English all arise from absentee rmnittances. 
He does not believe that these remittances andouiit 
to 3^ millions annually. In. the time of the waf, 
tbe entire rental of Ireland was supposed to amount 
fto 17 or 18 mlllio|ifr— it is now probably 10 miN 
Jions. T^oQy according to Mr. M'Culloch's e«ti- 
jmate, thfi absentee remittances are not a third or 
firobably a fourth of the entire rental* The 
Amount of the rental, whether received by ab« 
;seQtees or residents, is paid almost altogether by 
Jtbe- produce of the land. This produce finds iu 
.way chiefly to. Engiandt' One fourth of it, w 
Mr- M'Callocb' has. it, belongs to absentees.— 
They mak^. a market for their own produce — bat 
who nmkes a markei for ihe produce of the 
rendkni$ f If their .produce finds a market with- 
out layiitg them under the necessity of emigrating, 
why nMiynot the produce of the absentees find a 
market if they, became residents ? How can their 
absence bav« any imaginable effect on the sale or 
disposfd of the produce ? It doe<i not go to them 
in kind. It is sold to general purchasers.^ These 
purely, do not. buy to serve the convenience of 
absentees. They Wy because they waiit thecom- 
inodfty and find it better or cheaper than' the pro- 
duce of their own country. They buy the absentee 
us they do Uiere^dent produce, not tor the sake of 
the absentees ; thiI at their, aoggestiou ; not throogb 
puffing or persuasion on their parts, but to suit 
their con ventence or 4erve their interests, and this 
they would do if no such phrase as absentee were 
to be found in the vocahniary. 

Suirpo8« l,00O4iiiarter8 of wfae»t are exported from Ireland to 
Liverpool w aceount of an i^aentee ; if this absentee return* 
home, this exportation will of course cease— but what wiB Ireland 
gain by its cessation ? . . . « 

Mr. M*€ulioch himself answer the question, for 
he says «« the rents of the absentee will then be 
laid out, not perhaps in the purchase of wheat, but 
in the purchase of an equal value of some other 
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commodities, and thes<^ lie will, of coorse, consnme 
in his own family." We do not desire a more 
satisfactory answer. The other commodities are 
hats, shoes, carpentry, and the endless variety of 
articles nsod in a i-cspectable establishment. All 
these he would purchase in England or Ffaace if 
he were a resident of either country. English or 
French artizans instead of Irish would l)e found 
in his employment; his domestics would be 
foreigners; and his fencing, draining, planting, 
g<irdening, tilling, building and (Mtinting wonld bo 
executed by foreign hands. Mr. M^GnUocb says 
that *^ the fact of His being in Irelaind, or out of it» 
cannot add to, orlesseti, the means of living pos- 
sessed by any other individual." True. The sanie 
number of human beings probably will be employed 
wherever he is. But the diiFerence of his being 
in or out of Ireland to Ireland is, that if he be in 
he will give employment to hundreds, in many 
instances thousavids, to whom he is at present no 
manlier of benefit; if he be out all the good he 
can or is likely to do will be conferred upon 
foreigners — and this difference to a poor and un- 
employed people we humbly conceive to be of the 
greatest magnitude and importance. 

It is certainly true (says our autlior) that absenteeism may have 
the effect to oceasion a paarHdt change in the apedee tf kimar de- 
manded ; but that is all it cUn do ; and for aaydking that we can 
a priori know to the contrai^, this change may be advantageous. 
Raw produce is the article m which it is at present most tor the 
advantage of Irdand to remit the rents of absentees^ • And, sup* 
posine them to return to Ireland, a moch leas amount of their rents 
would belaid out inthe purchase of corn, aud a larger in^that of 
the manufactures of the countiy. But this could not possibly oo- 
casioa any increase of the total effective demand for labour ; for, 
it is evident, that if, under «uch circumstances, more people were 
employed in one way, few^r would be employed in another. If a 
non-resident landlord lays out his rent in the purchase of com 
which re(](uires the labour of 500 men for its production ; and i^on 
returning home, he lays out this cent in the purchase of manufac- 
tures also produced by 500 men, the aggregate demand for Irish 
labour is in no wise affected by the change. 

There is here a fallacy whidi would be avoided, 
if Mr. M^Gulloch viewed things a& tbey are, and 
did not puzzle himself by a hvpothetical case of an 
absentee receiving his rental in kindy and being 



jhimMlf the coDsamer. The absentee spending 
5^0001. m.yefir in. London^ knioirs nothings and 
cares as iiitie, .ftbunl tbe operationa of, the rent 
ptkyiien^ He tfoubles himyelf only* about hb rents, 
and these be receives in cash through bis agent-*- 
Hfrdoed.not mnplof 50Q .men: in Ireland^ or one 
iiiaii;;iind.upo(i oorjn.he expends not the one haU> 
and nol probably the vne^iFe-bnndredtii pnrt of 
his incoine. Let ussay that^he apends 1001. peit 
aittinmia Aft|i«irebaie <^ qorp, bat he spends 4po 
tlmeiB t(nt aoMNiot in other w^ys useful to J^ur. 
l€ we can. aenaade ourselvira that h^ does any 
thing towards araatipg a nu^rket for Irish.oorn, \m 
daesit iO'^he esteal-af iCNM*:a^year and no more. 
JU^lilm'theo i^lft hls^^^iMNtess ito Irdand, and he 
4<^e«6esi^1|aSag98ha)arl£etj^pt^^ extent, but he 
imricas cpmpoasaliea by epending. 4^0 .tim^ts the 
amomrt df hb oqtlay upon com or other articles^ 
all oc^iaost of iwhuibl woliild be the production of 
Snglish Jabaor, if he resided ia Sngiand. When 
lie rettinra to fV^taad; Jneftead^ putting 500 eorn'^ 
growtm aot of ^mpjay nrient^ bo cannot affect theit^ 
iatefesle ta any^paKasptiUe: ^tent* ^. All, pr nearly 
aU^aiiltreaMift.aftJia found li»e<n, preparing, corn 
Amt the fiagUsh rmacheliy andwhile hewiUthos 
learethaeofn gnowera wholly nninjured» be will 
briM wfiA him thajBeaas of setting 500 others to 
wptrSt vha werc^ idle before. By his ceasing to ha 
an abaetftee, the effset. will not be ,a *^ partial change 
iai the epaoiea af^ hbmv demwded»" bnt a wholly 
a0w4eiiiand ftir laboor* J^ord CkiAOorry has now^ 
ire will say, .5M vcarn^growera at entployment— 
He ha«,.!betides» 500 other labaurers at harness* 
inakiag, saddlery^ earpenting» shoeing^ shoe*mak- 
lag, tailoriag, aad the 50 other avocations of ar* 
iSsam^ip. If he emigrate,., the 500 oorn-growers 
will contiaae at their employments but the 500 
other labourers will be turaad adrift. If he think 
proper, sit the end of a few years, to return, will 
ibe effect be to iarn aaeay the coru'-growers, or 
dimtnisfa their nuiaber? Impossible. The only 
effect will b^^ to call again into useful labour, th<^ 
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ariizans. Upon the destinf of the corn-growers, 
residence can prodncer an inflnenoe to the extent 
alone of the bread, beer, and oats, conftnmed by 
his Lordship's household. Indeed, acoording tiv 
Mr. M*Calluch's ovrn doctrine, the effect wroufct 
not be at all perceptible, for he argnes that corn 
will, at all events, be eonenmed by the proprietor, 
whether his abode be fixed in Dublin, or London, 
—Liverpool, or Cork. 

' Mr. M*Cutloch ts pleased lo admit that tho 
notions with respect to the injnrtoas effects of ab^ 
sen tee expenditure appear, on a superficial Tiew, 
natonal and well-founded. He says-^— > 

; When a wealthy landlord residflB <m his estate, there is generaUy, 
in same contiguous vilU^e, a number of little tradesmen and manu- 
£icturer8.who work on his account, bat who, it ia all^ecT, will hie 
thrown kltc^ether out of employment, and left entirely destitute, 
in the' event of ' his removing to another coanby. lais epioion^ 
however, is founded entirely on amisapprdienBipB of the nature of 
profits. Those who rmse an outcry against absenteeism, Uke for 
granted that all retail dealers, tradesmen and manulheturwfl, live 
at t\& expense of those who employ them> or who buy lAieir pn»- 
ductas. It is certain, hoiwever, that they do ra» such thing — that 
they live by means of their own capital and industry, and that these 
would support them, thomgh ffcnr cuttomen wen atm&ihiei, 

it must be admitted that there is at least somf 
norelty in this doctrine. A shoemaker, it seems^ 
can live by m'akiirg'^oes^ though he has no. ens* 
tomers to buy them I-^-^od this is- gnrekj- pror 
pounded by a man of high reputation as a political 
economist, through the pages of the Edmburgk 
JReuiew f I It ix, to be tmre, sakl tn a subsequent 
part of the drscoorse, that a man who cannot make 
out bread by mnnufacturing shoes may employ his 
capital and industry in << same other toa^.'* He is 
at liberty no doubt to turn from shoemaking to 
digging, but becoming a delver he is not in his 
natural or most advantageous position ; and he 
may (and lie surol/ would in Ireland) find at the 
new employment such a superabundance of com* 
pctitors as would place him in danger again of 
sufferiug the hardship which overtook him when 
his "cu'itf^mers were annihilated.'' We would 
save liim from 9uch a predicament by leaving him, 
with the aid of a resident gentry, at shoemaking. 
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We have twice too many del vers as itisi and.un- 
fortQDately scarcely any handy-craftsmen at all ! 

Mr. M'CuUoch concedes that <^ Bath and Lon« 
don are benefited, though in a very small, degree, 
by the residence of Irish absentees, ' but he denies 
that <^ Ireland loses what they gain, or f hat she, 
in fituit, loses anything by their non-residencc.*~ 
What are the benefits conferred upon London oif 
Bath ? They are indicated in a subsequent sen- 
tence, in which this gentleman speaks of an Eng- 
lish shop, or an order given to an English trades- 
man. We can assure. him that we, too, have shop-' 
keepers, and very e$cient tradesmen. Lord Clon-. 
carry buys very good mercery in Darae-strect, 
and capital boots, in another part of the town.— « 
The material, in both instances, most probably 
comes from England, but the mercer is assisted, by 
his Lordship's custom, in paying his shopmen and 
•ervants. If we had .90 shopkeeper or tradesman 
in Ireland, it would, of course, be of no conse- 
quence to us where .the absentee transacted his 
diop business, or employed bis handycraftsmcn, 
bot while it is otherwise, it will be difficult to |>er- 
suade the Irish that Mr. M*Culloch has advanced 
amenable proposition. He might find some per- 
son J ndined to adopt his theory on this bead, if he 
employed a little ingenio^us sophistry to shew ih^t 
London and Bath are ^sci^ gajners by Irish absen- 
tees. But when he admits the gain to the shop- 
keepers and tradesmen of those places, he ueccsr 
sarUy declares the sipfierin^ by our*s. . 

He illustrates this portion of his argument in a 
curious way e^*-^ : 

Suppose that an Irish gentleman i:e8i<lent in Dublin^ pays pn ac- 
count of £30Q.or i£400 a year to his coach and harness-makers.— 
If this gentleman comes to London, he will have a similar account 
to pay to the coach and harness^makers of that city. But then, it 
must be kept in view, that die £300 or £400 that were in the first 
instance, paid to the coach and harness-makers of Dublin, must 
now be paid to the linen manufacturers of Ireland, or to the pro- 
ducers 01 those articles that suit the {Inglish market. And they 
must assuredly have rather antiquated notions of national advan- 
tage, who presume to contend that it is as much for the interest of 
Ireland to employ her capital and labour in the production of articles 
^ which England has a decided advantage over her, as it is to em- 
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ploy tlieat- in tht produetioii of tbiMe in wUdl sh»)iasia<dMi4ed ad- 
van^agft^tirBagjaiHlL A. oeaiUuy «gQ, an argumeot) if we may 
spmii^M its. ol tlus scf t^ migKt have worn an imposing a^)ect. — 
dut We sbonkf have tKoi^t^ bad nottheif lafevnceryomivinesd us 
of the eontrafjr, Chat even the Dh Wn , pitti^ .aii4 p<jf||gf aph 
wnten would faa^etHieB. ifflUned to lii^a to }t at prewnt yri^ some 
miwiyinsk 

This is mter^sd wUh an air which shews fh«t 
the author consfdeVs tt thfe tt^majphvif rea^Mming, 
but Its singularhr gross sophistry tan, we tkiivk, be 
easify and satimctdrilf exposed. If the " 360l« or 
4001. ^hat were in the first Instanee^id tofhe 
coach and hamessmakers uf DahUn/*^ musi now 
6e necessarily ^* ^aid to the Hnen nianaftieturer^of 
Ireland," the case, as far ag this argnnMHit gota^ 
would be made out ; bat it Is becsos^ like <s0atki 
and harnessmak^r loses, wrthOut any benie^ t# 
the linen manufactures, that absenteeisni kM e¥il^ 
and the wliole of the reasoning of this writer* iir 
quite fallacious. This point' of thecpaehand hnr^ 
nessmaker is remarkably fayunrabfe to th^ dei^e- 
lopement of Mr. M^CinlocVs d^lut^ns on'SMs 
question. There is nothing in it of life ^l^ntimgfleH 
ment which seems on a soperfidial view to mix fi< 
self with the proposition regardfng the 100^ q^oaiv 
ters of corn. Here there Is brought distinctly "mm^ 
der contemplation a considerable sum paid annuat- 
]y to a Dublin tradesman. To arrive at a jnsi con* 
Giusibn on the entire question, we have only toseo 
what is to happen to this sum, if a resident pre^ 
prietor becodae non-resident. It is «tfppe^«^ 
*^ in the first instance," to be payable to a Dtibliik 
coach and harnessmaker. When non-residence 
takes place, does it retaiain with the Dublin coach 
and harnessmaker ? No, says Mr.* AfOrilloch.-^ 
And to whoni does it go? * He ti^ks ^firslof' a 
London tradesman, but he clearly supposes that 
the person to benefit by the loss of tlie Dublin 
coach and harnessmaker is *' ^ i^ien manufme-' 
turerr The linen manufacturer is ad much inte- 
rested in the matter a» the tea merchant of the 
^* Celestial empire.** The money ideparts from 
the Dublin tradesman. Its natural de^inatiiln i^ 
the Lolidoit manuAiGtory. Tliero it tcfnaias, en« 
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•ouriigtng British indostry and inereasing British 
<B«pital. It is a sum eternally and irrevocably lost 
to Ireland, and so is every shiiiiag of rent spent oat 
of Ireland* It does not reach the linen manur 
factnrer, or any other inannfactarer connected 
%vith this country* Mr. M'Culloch says that the 
mon^Y ^* ntusf be paid to the linen mannfacturer 
after it is withdrawn from Ddblin« What obliga- 
tion is there to pay him any thing after a party 
leaves Dublin that did not exist before ? It is sai.a 
that the J>oblin resident, until he becomes an ^b- 
eentee^ pays 3 or 400L a-year to the coach and 
harness* maker, and that when he goes to London, 
lie will have a similar sum to pay to the coach and 
harness- maker of that city. ItJs added, then, 
that the money in the first instance paid, **musi*l 
be handed to the linen manufacturer. . The nption 
is, that the shifting to London creates the necesr 
sity>of doing this. - What has the absentee to pay 
to the linen manufacturer in London, that he had 
not to pay in Dublin ? Nothing, surely, .^lay.h^ 
had to pay to the liued manufacturer, while iri 
Dublin, S or 4001. a-year, together with the 3 or 
4001. a-year to the coach. and harness-m.aker. Say, 
-if you will, contrary to fact and common sense, 
that the 3 or 4001. a-year to the linen manufacturer 
remuns still to be paid. • But i^ ^not the mai^ey 
transferred at any rate from the Dublin to the Lon^ 
don coach and harness-maker, and is not Dublin, 
to the extent of that sum, injured, and London 
served ? 

We have arrived now at the conclusion of all 
that Mr. M<€ulloch advances, as to the effects qf 
absenteeism on employment. We think we have 
•demonstrated that 'lie is fallacious in all his point!f, 
'and that in some instances he departs from sound 
reasoning, and co^imon sense itself, to an extent 
thai is quite surprisi^ig, when we oonsidf»r the sta- 
tion he heidsv as a writer and lecturer on the 
setence of -political economy., He discusses the 
effects* of absenteeism in referemse to *< moral ip- 
fiueace and exaHqpIe.*^ He is of opinion that ^t 
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)^fodd€6S DO ifinbUevsbvf^eAMsft III Ifali f0^p0atr»-«» 
Be Itai not many arguineiM tfrwftein^is ooiidis* 
iiohs^ bat W6 do -not t^iitk h materkl Jko joimABi 
Bitch lis he does ftdduoe^ Oarthiokkigy^ifonofany^ 
bn this head, amaitst»to thk^.thaithe^ttpp^r^Iaat 
bf 90<^iety tras liit«tidedfor a usefiiliaeGiai pwofkose^ 
that this claia in Irelimd ai^^nottao ezcfplm^ to 
persons in their condition «ln other ^qnartan^ of the 
%ror1d ; and that fl'wtMddi<at all«Fen(fi| ;be jbetter 
lor those who shoald be:their>iietghbour»>thai ,thtf 
were at home and nol^abroad. Ms. MiCiiljioiQhthaa 
heen 1^ to holiare that, ahseatee tpvop^Fi3f.^is 
better managed in Irdand jthan>:tbe.pr6penlfiiBf 
resident proprtetoK MeaoTBiiwaftiaom'deceiradb 
He compares ma estate' in* the.east/of Irelaad with 
one in the west. .Iiettfim8taiceD4nrfU]ppo9ingtJ^ 
the fortner ia femarkablvloBlU high state: olv^Uir 
▼atton, orthat itowesaffMr signals obi igaAions. to its 
jlb^ntee proprietor*. That proprietor < is > paid 
tiie fun iraloe for his kinds $ he gatheratl^ Vpoor 
fits,**^ as they have been, ^salledywith the gseatest 
atrietness, and lie <<V8fanda.no(thiiig."Hi8 lands 
lie in a quarter of the ooaatry. cootiguau^ to. tbo 
markets of the oapkai^tand; they; are ^surcuonded 
by a distrietthat feels the etrilooasequeooes of non- 
i^sidence less than most other partS: of Ireland.'-* 
The western estate, in those .respects, is in a ooor 
dttion quite the rererae ef this. ,> It is in the leaat 
popnttnuit most remote,, and meat unfialiiTajked part 
of Ireland,' and it has auffered.from thia desolating 
influence, from which Mr. M^Culloch has been pe^ 
suaded to think it has had an exemption not pos- 
8«s«ed by other quarters of .the islamd. - - 

We have now traced thehistory of ahsenleeisai 
in Ireland^-examined into its causes^ and ^inveati- 
gated its effects on the condition «f the pe<^le.«-9> 
What is the remedy f - > , 

The laws which we haTaqnoted,*abew the ideaa 
that were entertained by the peeplowho»ha«e gone 
before ns on thia head. Law'a against abaeiilaoa 
were not peculiar to: this country. Sarereenao^* 
meiits exists in Fraoae in £dw»d. the Thkdto 
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time, and exist in tome of the Italian states ta thjia 
day. The FrenehmaA possessing an estate ia 
England and ianoiber in France, was obliged to 
surrender one of there, and residence is the te- 
nure on which possessions are held in the Italian 
St ates. Daring the short^ peace with the French re- 
public^ an English nobleman is said to have claini- 
«d an estate enjoyed by his ancestors in France, 
and to have been informed by the First Consul, 
that his claim should be recognised) but only on 
the condition of his giving up his possessions in 
his own country, and becoming a resident of 
France. 

The French and Italian remedy for absenteeism 
is clearly the one that is most efirectual. Next to 
It woula appear to be the« imposition of a heavy 
tax, applicable to parpcHes of internal improve- 
ment. The tax of Richard the Second's time 
was ** two-thirds of the profits," but even a fourtii, 
with the advantage of a domestic legislature, would 
render essential aervice. Without th$t advantage, 
which is in itself to a great extent a remedy for 
this evil, it would be vain to look for affieffectivo 
compensation for the enormous mischiefs of non« 
residence in any law less coercive than that of the 
reign of Richard the Second. 
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REPORT 

OH Till 

STATE OP THE POOR OF IRELAND, 

TO 

^R HENRY HARDINGE,. 

Yoa h»V9i of conne, 8eeii> ^nt probably havv not yet 
liad leisiire to oxamtee^ the ft«^oK of Mr. Spring Rice*K 
Coramittee oh the State of Irelttad^ which has faieii }n(it 
tfistrifooted. I do not coasider this Report a very useful 
'tompilation, audi ft i8> in my miady calculated in some 
i-eBpecta to do great mischief. It says little or nothing oii 
the great causes of popular suffering in this country— on 
absenteeism, tsoal »ra<N9 *^ excessiye diminution of expen^ 
iditure>" and umtiminished taxes. I hxve shewn you tliat 
sc^reli millions leave this cooatry annuaUy, without f«nder- 
lug any maimer of good to the country-. This was no^ 
always 4lie case, even since the Union. While the war 
lasted, there was no fiscal, though there w«s an annual^ 
increasing absentee, dralm The high prices of . the war 
counteracted in some measure the absentee drain, or rather 
«na)[>led the people to withstand its effects. After the war 
followed the *' excessive diminution of expenditure,'' spoken 
of in 182S by Lord Liverpool^ when be was debating upon 
the pestilence, wliich in that year, according to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, gave "^'a caUunitous Uidication of the 
general distress" that overwhelmed the people. T4iis 
*' diminution'' has been goii^ on year after year, and it may 
^e said that the expenditni^ is now three Bdllioas annually 
less than it was during a period of the war. The army 
expenditure in ten years, ending 1814, was 3l9486,4d71. ; in 
<en 3rears ending 1839, it amounted only to 1 1,400, ItfTK 
Under thishead alone there has, therefore, been a reduction 
lof twettiy tniUitms in ten years. With the high prices of 
^e war we have snifered the loss of tills expenditore, and 
utre are so far the less able to endure the absentee drain. — 
4f there has been cUminished expenditure, it may be imagined 
ftbat there has been something gained by dimhiisheid taxe«. 
trhere has been nothing gained by thai means, and this is 

L% 
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what renders the caie of the country so very peculiar. 
There has been abundance gidned in Engiand, though the 
people are looking now for istili amj^ef^ mief.f Up to tiie 
last sessionKytax remission in England reached to the extent^ 
according to the statement -of- tte>Dfike- of Wellington, of 
thirty millions. There have been taxes repealed in Ireland 
since the war. They ha^' however, been comparatively 
insignificant in amount. Thejr did not reach to one-fourth 
of the Union proportions, tnifaVdurabie and ui^nst towards 
thjs country, as Sir John Newport and others have regard- 
ed them; Biit'eveiihf.tbla-iomknt|l^(Vel|<$fjwe h^ye'n<a 
been allowed to reap the benefit $ for our financiers have so 
** assimilated" the taxation of flie two countries within these 
eight or ten years, that it will be found they have laid o» 
quite as ma^h a» they hiMe take)i effv ■ Then' Ire are quite 
a prey to ''excessive diminution of expenditure." The 
absentee drain woilcs tip\»A )is witbttut :tlrfOgation. Instead 
of getting money from England to supprt our Institutions, 
we! ar^reiMklhl; wone^i' I olMerve^ in pagevin vrthc 
Report, that tKe^miMiey V^aihlhg4ii.1faiafrith fixcfa«qifter( 
on the^th of Jarttt«(ipy, >830/was^3,ltfl,8ftth' <Tii»'waa '« 
surplus revehue.' lt-remfedn^d<'»ar a>baia^« aftert.^thfdng 
«* dividend, 1nteit;«t^ ami manageliieni otf the ^publtmiMk/f 
"civi! list/' **Mlxfj ordnaiHse-lliid'itnisicidlaiMiolKrV iHid 
'«other cbarg^.''~ It was of (cotttUVrriHnitledmo fing^and^ 
and Englmid had'<besfdei^4hebenirAt^o£^«u^ |e« ta^Jiop 
tax, land tax,-and Wh* t«i«es as aMfvAictioiimrti^s.df 
British and colonial pro^\^owli«fcb:a#eslrt|]tped:fonirelanipi| 
after payment of th^ir 'duties ln<'Brtti<^ ports; A^Jk^tx&m 
taxes are surplus revenue) iaifd/ aniktedtixy'tlie Jubsentfea 
remittanceiSr, they tiWeU ^«' pecuniary dMtin to atrleast Weil 
minions. Unresisted as their wa«tfligeiEBietlt«i3«l^ high 
priced br large expendHure^ tbey ^rcwtef'atalaliy neWstat* 
of fhittg^in Ireland. Wei had botlkin|r like it sinde liie wav 
or since the Union. It<'isy howc^tr, a)8tHt^ of i&ingi^ to 
which tiie Report-does'hot matlctf the leeist'vef^ateJ .You 
really caririot gather froln ft tl>at?w«ribv>peacevf taxation or 
no taxation, hies kn^ influence 'upOtT'theteiicnvce^ttnc'teomf 
, forts of the Irish people* I trttst^ ItoiiEev^,' tha:^' ywrrjomp 
good sense will shew you that In iiUs'resp'eclvIhe' compiiaAon 
IS misiefrably ^eftktive. ** Ekcei«if% - dhniimiiiob af expesiV 
diture" was/ in 18S2, -admitted by'liOTd4LlT«rr|k»ol:-to' be* 
Source of great suffering in Iretlind/ Itiwlurthea liesa felt 
than it is now; foY th^ payments to 'the «irmy were theft 
'nearly half a nillion miore than iS^f aim iat preiieiit!; andithe 
retrenchments even in the way of 4mt«fogs oa the^coUeetibn 
of the reven«e> and fhe briEfaldng hp^iiidf wtaMtsfameBts, 
i^ve been very considerable ;" Until- sotnethibg is done to 
totally alter this stKte' of tldngs, the fifMf^aettcal'atfdeifod- 
tive measure for tile improvement of - Ui^^ l;offdltii«1of the 
people^ wlU temiUn 16^ \m trhed. :' I}r p4aee(iirt(.^naMt haxe> 
scale of taxation greatly bcton^ the war standard, and there 
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mncit^ besides, h^n, liberal expendtttiire of •wptes' tereaiw. 
-amongst as, or ^ear after year we mast be i^ee^tag' m 
ca|)itai and sinkitig deeper in pov^rtyt ' Yon must obsefve 
that Qiur revenae is ^feetvasfVi^ tttftwitlistKiidiBg' all (he) 
attempt* made to shew that the coufeitr^ itself is in a itetef 
of rapid iknprovement; The n^Jt- ilAyiMnta yriA the Sxcbfif: 
quert>aght lo be now greatly beyond HioM^ former years, : 
for there* has been a saving ef>ti]|lwards*0f 400,0001; a yeari 
in ihH collection 6f the public iiibttme sfaee 1821.' Yet the. 
liet jiayments of 1816 and iSie W4»e ^0j4S6,600L labile: 
the^< of the twd last yetaiv w«ff«^ oiily^ T^79,d60h This; 
exhibits a falling off of upwards of three millions. It can&o€ 
be accounted for by a fraction to' taxation, and rcan alone, 
therefote^ be attributable to a dittiinlsbed abliltyr in tha^. 
people to consume any taied artielee^whateTer* Thdreiis,' 
I thinks the most obvious endeaiNMir in the Report to mate 
a cast foi* those wbd ebntend tha^*tbe:eoantr^ ia not ^tra4^ 
gradingi It is obsd^rred (p. '4), 'that one fVttnteife X^r.t 
Smith) supposes thdt one-llfth"drillel»Opalatloo is.unem» 
ployed, ^'hile another (Mr. Eiisorjeirtlinateft tfaeifiiemplayadr 
At k fourth. A description of the' 'Misery ettdnred Tby tha[ 
ejected tenantry follows^ in wMchit' is titatadthati sii, and; 
^metimes seven fsmilies are huddled together in one small 
apartment of the wretched Iritdl VMMav Thtf erfdeaca is 
tak^h from the testimony of DKl>^l^)^4mi the Cpinwitiea; 
observe, that <« though such casies-'do ^uibapplly' elast^.it^ 
appears from the evideiice that 'it w«Old 'be contrary toUhe 
f^cts if it were to be' considered 'ttir^^lMJA the tute^ikw 
Exception" Now, I would' assk ^kiiy reasonable man,: 
whether it be possible tibat Bitch «asesic?0««Af exitit in siicJi 
a "country as Ireland, if flie i^eb^ tti geoera^weTe iMi 
reduced to the most afc^fect misery. ; if the priivations were 
partial, aifd not generfd^f it were the' exeeption, and ourt 
th.e.rule — how could it happen Hn* an^ quarter that seven 
families should be contented with the 'shelter of one horrible 
apartment, « their beds being a little' siraW spread at aiglli 
6n the floor, and by day wrapt up or* covered' byaquSC dr 
with a blmket.'' Itis said of tli« f'l^ea))eri" that they ape» 
better dressed than formerly, bttt it is admitied (p. 0) that 
with regard to food there is not mach change. • If food be 
unchanged, no matter what else has^uMergone acddentai 
mutation. Dress is certainly the cheapest thing in Ireland, 
and in dr^ss an Irish peasant fs therttNiat<eeonomical being 
upon earth, for he weanrit t>nly'for shew^^'Itls knbWn that' 
old Rothes are imported from England in tiuantitles, and I. 
should suppose -on terms not; fomeriy fa^ard *of. I know 
i(ot h6w far the '* reapers'' maiy he^thus eAabled to present 
an improved appearance to the- gdOd'«eople>^of Liverpool \ 
liut the best clad of them generail5i^aik'tw«>\>f three han'"-^ 
drrd miles barefoot, and ^rHbone-aixill'of the proper allouR-t 
^nceof food for ahumkh belnfgt/'lH'^MWifebof s fewda^. 
employment, and Hhis waatdaM^iappeii if they diibaot.' 
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belongr to a' eountry where (here is great and general, 
wretebedsets. 

Bat it la in reference to trade that the moiit apparent 
endeavours are employed to make oat a aise. It is re* 
marked in page \i, that the single port of Waterford han 
iiovr nearly as.mach trade as the whole kingdom had. 
formerly. No donbt trade has greatly encreased in Water- 
fSord, but is this to be said of other towns— 48 it to be said 
of the capital ? Certainly not Moreau's Statistical Tables 
state the exports of Dablin (Irish produce and mannfac- 
tores) to have been 1,748>0001. in 179d> and only ]>2&8^0001. 
In 1823. 

It. is remarked in page 13 that the accounts of the trade 
between Oreat Britain and Ireland^ have been discon^ 
tinned since 182d> but it is said that there can be no doubt 
of '<;a very great progressivft increase having taken place 
daring the last five years." On what ground is it confidently, 
assumed that a progressive encrease has taken jilace ? 
The encrease of the foreign trade and of the general 
tonnage. As to tonnage it is less important in the trade of' 
Ireland than in any other trade. A great deal of it is em* 
ployed in the carriage of the bulky and comparatively, 
Valtieless article of coals. A barrel of oats worth 12s. or. a 
eaw worth SI, will require as much tonnage as twenty timef 
their weight and valne in manufactures. Such encrease of 
tonnage, however, as has taken place, has been principally 
in BrUish tonnage, and that is a fact illustrative not of the 
health but poverty of Ireland. The Report gives a great 
ipany needless returns, but it studiously omits the vessels 
registered in Ireland. These do not make a very remark-^ 
able shew of encreasing opulence. The vessels in 1829 
were 1413 in number; the tonnage Was 101,004, and the 
men 7765, but in 1790, or forty years ago, the vessels were 
1 134, the tonnage 68,236, and the men 6720. 

As to foreign trade you will probably be astonished to 
learn that FACT is quite at variance with the allegation 
oj( the the Report. It broadly asserts that '' the foreiga 
trade has continued progressive* The following were the 
exports since 182^, (inclusive) :- 



1825 .. 705,514 

1826 ^. 711,856 

1827 . • 642,665 



1828 w 067,312 

1829 «. 786,195 

1830 .• 763,280 



Now there is no great '* progressive increase" exhibited, 
here, but compare these years with former ones. The 
foreign exports were in 



1^815 •• 1,214,835 
1816 .* 1,204,112 



1817 «• 074,862 

1818 4 . 874,861. 



The total of the four last years Was 3,159,4521., the total 
of the former period 4,268,7701. This is rather an odd 
indication, of a '^progresuve increase," but the case ia 
even worse than it appears to be on a cdrsory view. These, 
figures shew the official valne of the commodities eiperte^ 



i 
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at both periixis. Formerly the efficial Was lower than (he 
Teal value ; now matters in this respect are reversed. The 
Tfeal or price-current value of the exports of the four yclurs 
ending 1818, was 6,737,4581. What was the real value of 
the exports of the last four years ? 2,754,6851. 11 My 
figures are taken from the '* Finance Accounts'' to which 
any one may refer. I quote from page $65 of the '< Finance 
Accounts" for 1818, «nd from page 274 of the " Finance • 
Accounts" for 1830, page 202 of the " Finance Accounts" 
for 1828. These tell me that the foreign exports were in* 
value twelve years. ago tAree times more than they are at 
present. Page 274 of the <' Accounts" for 1830 teUs me 
that the real value of the foreign exports in the last three 
years has been the following :-— 

1828 *. •• £880,517 

1820 .. .. 661,377 

1830 .. .. 617,506 

And yet we have an assurance in this Report (hat the 
foreign trade of Ireland is " progressively increasing ! !" 
. I am quite astonished at a statement in the 12th page of 
the Report. It tells us that the exports from Ireland to 
Great' Britain were 7,048,9361. in 1825, being the greatest 
amount to which they reached since .the, Union. I have the , 
" J*inance Accounts" for 1825 before me, and I find these 
exports set dpwn in two places, one million and a half less 
tban this amount. In page 293, we have them set down at 
.5,588,1461. and. in page 299, where the various articles are 
specified, at precisely the same amount, which happened in 
this 3rear Uy be more than one million greater than the 
amount according to the real valuation. Where did this 
compiler of the Report get his figures ? Either he or the 
<^ Finance Accounts" are clearly in the grossest error. 

But the most extraordinary circumstance remains to be • 
mentioned. Two articles, (sugar and tobacco) of which 
the consumption was diminished, are noticed. It is observ- 
ed that high duties operate upon both, and smuggling upon 
one, (tobacco.) Now, the consumption in ano£er article 
(tea), has also diminished. But what is said of that ? 
Nothing whatever. Indeed no dihiinution appears firom 
the Report to have taken place. And why so ? The year 
of the greatest diminution 18 ALTOGETHER LEFT 
OUT ! The return is brought down only to 1827, in which 
year, the consumption was 3,887,9551b8. It was brought 
down to 1828, iq a paper printed last sessions, marked 194, 
and entitled *' Excise Duties." In that year the consump- 
tion had fallen off to 2,515,151 lbs. TAii is the year that is 
omitted in the Report-~a year in which the tea consumption 
does not appear to have been so great as it was in 1796. 
Is not the omission of such a year most extraordinary, 
especially when it is considered that it was included in a 
Parliamentary paper ordered to be printed so late aa the 
25th of March last ? 
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^CM«r^ (li» VMd: of ** remedial < neftsares/'' the- vkm^ 
important rtcommtfndatioii it tliat regfadkig the ''exteo- 
•tOM of iMriblift W<liiti on the principle of looim* A measnre 
of ibst kind would be lUfeAU but lioite ioiuffident. Loans 
** repajrabte- and Adequately necJared^' will neither brinf 
money into tbe eountfy, nor ihdderMe Ibe tfWJkitiif^'iAfttU 
which mtt«t -tii althliied.by ipecidjr and ellieotlve menoa^ or 
yon* Will l^hve'Ii^tibd OMMre miserable than yon fbimd her, 
eVen thottghyour Siecrelaryship shonhl not las^foir n ainfle 
yfear. • 

I haT4 the hoaonr to be, ke*, 

THE ttirOK OF TfiEMOKNttrO RBOil^TBR. 

P.8. — I had' almost for^tten to notice the estimate of 
the namber of persons employed. Are not the population 
returns of 1821 a better fnide than the conjectures of indi- 
viduals oil this subject 7 • According to them, there were, 
in that year, only ,2,800 fiOO employed, put of 6,86d,0^. 
This, alas ! does not allow us to' believe that the ' unem- 
ployed are at present a fifth, or even a fourth, or two-thirds 
of Uie population. 

. I should notice that the Report gives a disastrous tie^oi 
the present condition of the Savings^ Banks — ^prob&bly the | 
very best criterion of the falling state of the people. It 
seems tbat the deposits in 1829 were 311,6001.; and that / 
t^ey fell in 1830 to 213,090i; Bui this is not the worsts- 
Out of the 311,a00L, a sum of 179,0001. was drawn Out in ^ 
lB29, but th^ nmoivit drawn out in 1830 was greatisrIkBn 
t^e deposits themselves, being 221,7091.!! ! The Repbrt 
iwlvise9the passing ' of Mtffel&^n Bills, but you seem from 
one of your speeches, to imagine that they Would fhrnish 
more work for the Imperial Legislature than any reasdb'able' 
man could hope to, see executed in two sessions. iLet mo 
iqform yon* that the British Parliament had found' if practi- 
cable to Legislate not at the rate of nmer^e^ B'OUi in' two 
year9,butof ofie hundred ancT/orfy. BUHb ^r nnniimvfor 
objects, interesting to B^^tain, herself.' We hhve the jmcTln 
]^r. Newenham's Fiew ef Ireland Jn which we find it stated 
that <<a94 Billls f9r English in^proyementwei^e^^feuwed 
in the course of eight- years,!'— << a ndmber,'* the author 
r^arks» <*4en times the amount of the laws paftsed lb a 
cJEfntqry.for the improvement of IrelAnii,' though a 'gteat 
many of the Irish Acts were fflusiVe, nugatory ahdin^flec- 
tiye; some were merely explanator)^ of' fbir^goin^ dhesj 
aiid several vfitft requiidfe as supplements to others.** 
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¥0 TH^ SDIVOR^^F^flS'Ttaaffii' 

• BrttiskJPBliUc>mllMi t|»cfy i>|iT««0M^>4IKl^.af«LQa}c^]ai^ 
«tUL4e^y to afieirlt flM»lii%sirc9it» <^^:lri8h>P^I(let Jcv^ j^ 
. I am •ore>i<eMUJy poniiiknie.to (i^(pt<ypi|D .«ttegtk>9, to tj^em. 
. When we nuKiiiiir^ in tb^ IM .■^sfibus^ at,.tlif aUemyt.^ 
ip|KMe.iieir.iax^ 9niIrel)Eii|d/w|kile tli^ Minis^r waB^coft- 
cesUntp meniwrM for Ihe fiiHher .i?e^f < of England. Jt ^as 
. your. o|iililoyi tliv^ . ve. fhonld be sUont ahc^. cdni|^nt^> as 
f^Yarksldre pr^ lionqf^d^jfe, .86^49 ipiore rere^w^jlQ t^ti Ex? 
cheqner thanMHRCbeflt frpmtihe ^stof ihe Iiisfeih,eb«^!ieC|" 
ondwben you obser^e^ at preacji^j^ movenieiit-^n &e«ii|»> 
je«t oC the Uni^> yon. fonnot help vegardUny ua :Im a moft 
. diaeontented .fufdcnngtfaefiil peppiei as^und^r exi|ti|ig< eif- 
^Cttittstance9»i' the,wl]^eay(it^in (;^l;ngl|iiMapMipn^i|i)^«i 
with items from .frhicli:jrefli49i^ in |rf!jand •fuia ,^i(empt|f ' 
'.and tBi.tfae^taaK^8 whic^ .^e iir^ re^jqirad .tociiii^ clo not 
. amoontto a awn thatrSfpiildjeiia^^ ft finanoier^.witbouttbe 
practice of some .dexterityi^' to; safli^ the clfiins pf the 
,piiblic,€redttot€!xl8tii)!gbejfore::th9 {Jnion*'! •PerjnitrjQip.lo 
. obserVey. that thovgfa, yon coold^ri^ve that Yojrkiibiro or 
Lancashire Bends ^oi^re reveniie-.to the Ex/Bheftaer;thai| Ire- 
. londKlt would not ^llQW:lhat4rei#iid?l(B«pii^Vpt4o lesJiiiaK^s 
than fathi^. If.it did, 3V9fl|(H)|diQ<)9mMe ihatflii^eiyjopl 
. pays thieetixni^S; Ui$ jMurt sdaUeslo whtc|b priis/tol Ip^sulj^t, 
. because in the lai^ year thes^^i^ieaamtiuit^rin .^.lattpr 
1 place to. 1,100,0001,1 while, in-ttie foirm^r they reocbfd^ to 
3^00,0001. The, aggrfl|ffite jonioanti of tbf^ tai^s rai^ jn 
. any conntry,.i8 not a ci^i^on <Hither of Ui<^r fxtent brse- 
. verity. It is hidicatiTe,4>f ^e vinniber of persons wh.O: can 
, afford to nse toxiad commodities! and no more. - London 
. paysinore tiaes thiinai)i. the qther parts of jGmiit Brit^i^, 
, though there is only on^ sclM^ul«!ot'4uti^. for the^entire^^ 
yf^ are not hence tOr conclode .thiit the Loi^n merchants 
. are. more opprefned by port dnties, payable to the:.stale, 
. that the merchants .of fuiy other.. parC<>K Oreftij6i:itaiii.i— 
The traders of Ihe ;mQit:in|4igniiicfU|it port in: the klngd^n 
. are subject to jdl their duties. They pay lessrin MTgres^ 
. aimount than, their, hrethr^B ef the <;apital<; but. if any orgn- 
, want is to be foundedi a» thi^^cir^mptanfsey.it is :this--4hat 
. they haVe .a comparatlKe|yi.'^mited> trade, and- wanl^.the 
. ability- to' eiidure a h^avy la^tioq, which pia»t j&xist whcye 
commet^if I dqaling^^ ore .tnore ei^t^iMiye. ;and consunmrs 
more nimeroas^^^ Yon. feel less.. the burthens of thepr^ss 
. than a liiWther->joi)rna|ist puHkBhing in Sco|la|id^ though 
. yoh i»ay to tb«t>fltat(; prpbahly fifty, tinif* bi8:.«mQHiit.pf 
.Maxatiom. . • . .y 
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The amoiuit of the revenue of Ireland, If even it were u 
low as is supposed, would not, therefore, sustain yoar no- 
tions of the comparative i|i6jfnificance of the tMLatton Id 
wliich we are snl^ect But you are under a great^mlstaJke 
even as to the amount. The ^^ Finance Accounts" tell 
you that the ^' total income, indndingr balances," was. In 
the last year, 4,960^9831. This, however, did not comprisie 
the tea ffpL, which averages half a million, or other con- 
siderable lakes of which the Exchequer had the benefit.— 
It did not comprise the taxes which we indirectly pay on 
articles of British and foreign prodace, shipped to Ireland 
from British ports, after payment of the duty into tl^e Engp- 
llsh Exchequer, or the taxes payable on articles consuraeid 
in England by persons who (tp use an expression quoted 
by the author of the English EKctionary In explaining the 
meaning of ** Absentee •') <' draw over the profits raised ia 
Ireland, r€(fundin^ nothing," The taxes payable on 
these articles are moderately estimated at more than 
2,000,000h, and there seems little doubt that the whole of 
our taxation amounts to between seven and eight millions, 
though it is generally taken to be only four. 

It is a mistake to suppose that <<the whoU system of 
English taxation has been loaded with items from wfaiofa 
residents in Ireland are exempt." If you are residing lu 
Ireland yon would pay as much for your tea, sugar, coffee, 
wine and other spirituous liquors, with one exception, as 
you do in England. If you were a merchant carrying on 
business here, you would find that for the two countries 
there is only one schedule of port duties. In short, every 
thing that is taxed in England is taxed in Ireland, with 
the exception of articles that yield not more than a ninth or 
tenth part of the total revenue. Soap, candles, bricks, and 
tiles, are not taxed here, but in England they do not pro- 
duce much more than two millions out of fifty, and in 
Ireland probably 250,0001. would be their amount . of 
revenue. The assessed taxes make the great distinction 
between the two countries, but they do not amount to- more 
than a fourth of the custom duties, or a twelfth of the total 
•f the Imperial revenue. When they were repealed In 
Ireland, thev may be said to have relieved us altogether of 
the one-third of a million of our burthens, but this third of 
a million comprised the principal telief extended to us since 
the war, and it is more than probable that it was nearly 
counterbalanced by tiie equalization of port. duties which 
took place in 1823. Ther^ has been a very sweeping 
reduction of taxes in England since the -war. The Duke 
of- Wellington, in the last sessions, estimated it at thirty 
millions. In Ireland, some reduction also took place. The 
jtotal was far short of ene million, though the Union com- 
|iact, which Mr. Peel regards as a << voluntary" one, 
entitles us, at least, .to four times its amount. We have 
^ot had, however, the full benefit of this pennriouff «Ad 
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Very inadequate Tehef, for it ha», as. far as one can judge 
by sucb returns as are yet before the public, been counter- 
balaneed to the last shtUing by taxes in>posed. The 
pressure of taxes, then, upon Ireland, is as great as it was at 
the close of the war, notwithstanding the reduction of which 
the Dnkeof Wellington spoke.in the last sessions. While 
the ''dexterity" of our financiers mmiaged to keep us up to 
the war standard as to burthens^ it diminished our means of 
meeting Uiem, by reductions in expenditure ,t which, under 
Ihe head of Army and .Ordnance alone, have amounted, 
■iiice 1815, to nearly three millions. Under such a state of 
things, it is rather too muck to expect that we should be 
eontented, and it is totally impossible that we can be pros- 
perous. The British Minister either does not know our 
condition, or has not firmness or.powef to amend it, and 
henee we naturally look for the protection of a domestic 
Legislature. 

* As to our means of ** satisfying the claims of the public 
creditor, existing before the Union," I shall only state, 
that on the 2dth of March, 1800, our debt was 2^,662,6401., 
and that in page 152, of last year's ''Finance Accounts," 
it is set down at 32,3S^,6]2L The annual charge on this 
sum is 1,207^3091., which is not. much more than a fourth 
of our acknowledged income, and which is certainly not a 
sixth of our actual contributions to the public Exchequer. 

I have the honour to be, &.c. &;c. 

THfi EDITOR OF THE MORNING REGISTER. 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIMES. 

Sib, Dublin^ Oct. 23, 1830. 

I read as follows in the Times which reached me to- 
day :— 

, We hate gr^at ^easnre in publishing a letter from the Editor of the 
J^ubiin Morning Register on ihe taxation of Ireland. It contains a 
reasonable aiid temperate representation of the feelings which ma^ be 
sDppoeed natnrally to arise amongst Irishmen entertaining the same views 
vitli the writer on the amount and injustice of the burdens to which 
jtheir country is subjected. But will a separation from England reduce 
those burdens? Will Ireland be able to support those establishments 
necessary to the independence and tranquillity of an infant state, if left to 
her own reeouxces ? Will the opening of the com and cattle-market or 
Jlogland^ the monopoly of which Ireland now enjoys, be no loss to her? 
Will her domestic concord not be troubled tenfold 1^ a removal of the 
compressing power and firm authority of Ghreat Britain ? We at least 
can nave no factious or unkindly feeling towards our sist<»r in the west. 
It becomes as not to say with wnat efficiency we have fought her battles, 
hut we may, without indecorum, assert, that we have steadily and zealously 
maintained the Irish cause, in that form under which 'alone it has 
assumed, since the Union, a distinct and independent character. God 
grant that we may never have to witnesa the existence of a naiional cause 
or intsrest in Ireland, such as may not find a ready sympathy in eveiy 
English bosom 

I feel exceedinji^ly obliged for the promptitude with 
<which you publit^he^ my letter, and the courteous terms in 
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which you have been ]>leaied to refer to it I am q«ite 
sure yoa entertain no ** iactioits or unkindly feelings" 
towards this country. I adknowledgfe with phsasnre and 
readiness the great services rendered by vonr Journal 
daring our strufigle for religiotts freedom. These services 
were wholly grataitons, and they could not, in my mind^ 
bare been purchased at too extravagant a price. We are 
deeply indebted to many Englishmen ; and the ifuiJt we 
impute to the mass of yeur countrymen^ placed in eiroun* 
stances to affect our interests, is, not that they wish W 
injure us, but do not give themselves time to. obtain an 
adequate knowledge of our actual conditiQO. I have 99 
doubt that Lord Liverpool lived and closed hit pid^iie. 
career in the belief that for one tax existing }A Ireland 
there were more than twelve in England. He reeisted a 
motion on the state of Ireland, sutamttted by the Alai^uis 
of Lansdowne in 18S3, on the ground that the eoa^uct of 
England towards this country was one of '' lairness, gene- 
rosity, liberality, and kindness.*' What wat his proof thai 
his judgment mi this sui^Qt was corre<:t ? This mer»l|r — 
that Ireland contributed 0mlg four millions to the hK^neriai 
revenue, while England centsibuted fifty. His impresi^on 
was, that to ascertain to What amount a people are taxed 
one has only to look to the aggregate amount of their 
revenue. He imagined that our public income wat do^im\ 
to four millions, not becaoM more, or much more, coilld 
not be extracted from us, but because the Exchequer made 
few and insignificant demands upon our resources. He did 
not know that we are sutirfect to «M the customs' duties of 
England, all fh^ post-oiBce taxes^ nearly all the excise 
duties, and nearly all the stamp taxes. He did not know 
that instead of paying one tax in twelve, our actual pfiy- 
ment was eight or nine out of ten. He did not recollect 
that we were an impoverished people and incapable of bear^ 
ing this proportion Of pubHc imposts. He did net recollect, 
that, howe\'er En^^land might have been in latter years 
disposed to treat us with ** fairness, generosity, liberality, 
and kindness," her statute books exhibit ftl'ty laws passed** 
at fifty different periods to crush our indnstry^awsy 
according to his patron, Mr, Pitt, intended " to deprive us 
of tlie use of our own resources, and make us subservient 
to her interests and opulence." Above all, he diid not 
recollect that though in liis time tax remission advanced in 
England to the extent of 2^ or 23 millions, it nuule Uttle 07 
no progreMs in Ireland, though he admitted thaA aince the 
war Irelai'id had suffered extremely from ^' excessive dimi* 
motion of expenditure." Lord Liverpool did not know of 
reLmx«.t'C these thtn^. His place- has, sinee his timey been 
occupied by persons Who appear to have suceeeded as wellt 
to his information ami habits of thinking on Irish 8ulfject0> 
as to his authority— and it hi of this that we oomplain, not 
Uiat any body of English statesmen er fittgUsh.wfit^ia 
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.coiwpice to wrong us, or would.^ derive any thing but pain 
from a contemplation of our misfortunes. 

You ask, *^\vill a separation reduce our burdens ?" We do 
not seek foir a aeparation, I know politicians of all classes 
and temperaments, and I solemnly declare I do not know 
one who desires separation, or thinks it would be produc- 
tive of any thing but mischief to this country. We were 
only legislatively united in 1800. We were then as much 
the neighbours and tellow-subjects of the English people 
as we are at present. The junction of the Parliaments 
contributed, in our minds, merely to embarrass British 
Legislatioii «nd produce neglect towards Ireland, besidetj 
enormously aggravating the evils of Absenteeism. If vou 
refer to the file of the Times, for 1S10, you will find in the 
paper of the . 10th of February, the loUowing Report of 
some -observations delivered in the House of Commons by 
. Mr. Peel, hi reference to a Bill for the amendment of the 
Grand Jury Laws of Ireland:— 

Mx. R. Peerobeived, with regret, the inaitention and lutlessness with 
which the House w«rc looking on a question so iinpoitant to Ireland ; for 
bis owtL part, he ooneidrred thatfte affliin <rf Ireland, relatively idtuated 
«• Iivland was tfMraids m, witk a <»in|Mrative minority of members 
which shtt sent t9 the British Parliajuent, deserved to engage the serious 
. attention of the House whenever they came before it. 

In these brief observations we read the whole history of 
Ibe l^gklation for Ireland since the Union. There is, in 
tnith^- no leisure, if there were inclination, for that pains- 
taklu^i: and laborious inquiry into the anomalies of our 
condition, which they so imperatively demand. Of this 
every session to the latest has furnished the most demon- 
strative proofs, and hence the desire not for *' separation" 
of executive Governments, or interests, but the revocation 
of tbe ilUjudged and pernicious arrangement that assigned 
to one legislative assembly the discharge *of duties which 
eonld only be adequately executed by two. 

**WiU Ireland," you ask^ "be able to support thos« 
•estaUisfainents necessary to the independence and tran- 
quillity ef an iftfant state ?" In 1800 Ireland supported her 
•stablisMienIs, and paid the interest of her debt by a great 
deal less than hatf the estimated amount of the present 
u«|Msti, ineluding acknowledged taxation, and the taxes 
paid on esmmodoties excised in England, but consumed in 
Ireland. 

You ask whether the closing of the com and cattle 
DMucket of Sngland would not be a loss to this country, and 
jumL yon remark that we have now a monopoly of it. We 
have only aJbi^ privilege of British subjects in the corn and 
€^tle narkel— the same privilege which the British manu- 
facturers kave in our market. The change of circumstances 
wkAch W4Hild destroy our privileges, would necessarily 
■ produee the destruction of their's; Now their privileges 
M« of much greater importance than our's, manufactures 
f»4bfd«iig ten times the employment that can be created ^y 
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the production of corn, aittl one hundred time* the employ- 
ment which can/ under the present system of exporting^ 
live stock, arise from the production of cattle. The very 
last contieqence of a Repeal of the Legislative Union to be 
apprehended in, beyond question, Uie shntting of the 
Eng^lish market ag^ainst our cattle and corn. That must 
remain open to us while Eng^lmid sees the importance- of 
preserving; the nearest, safest, and most lucrative wrngket 
ler manufactures. 

I have tlie honour to be, 

YouF (Hliliged and obedient servant, 

TH£ £mTOR OP THE MORNING RK6ISTER. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 
8iB, Dublm, OcL Uth, 1830. 

You speak in terms of approbation of a letter on the 
'< Union of Great Britain and Ireland," published in the 
Courier received here this day. The writer of the letter 
tmdertook to shew that we have been benefitted by the 
Union, and yon appear to be persuaded that he efiveted 
this object successfully. ** A short exposition of facts'^ 
was the process by which he endeavoured to fulfil the task 
be assigned to himself. I have a few words to say as lo 
.his facts and bfs conclusions, and I have tio doubt that fair 
play will cKll upon you to suffer them to meet the eye of 
yonr readers. 

The first fact is, that landed properly, which sold at the 
Union for 10 years' purcha-se, would now bring 25. Your 
correspondent sayS " this is undeniable." I say, with great 
<ieference, it is not. There are parts of Ireland, m whicii 
1 md would not bring:, at this very hour, 16 years* pa^ehase, 
and 20 years' purchase would l>e considered high in the b^st 
circumstanced spots of the whole kins^dom. It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that the Union has had any 
thing but a deteriorating effect, even on the value of land. 

Tin* next fart relates to commerce, and it is given <* in 
the following two short lines of ciphers" : — 
Year, Imports— Official Value. Exports— Official Value. 

1800 .'5,15.5,000 3,298,000 

18:>1 6,548,000 .,.•.... 7,700,000 

If you refer to the public records, you will find that the 
first set of fijfures under the head of "exports" is wrong-* 
The exports in the year ending tn January, 1800, were not 
:],296,000l., but 4,350,6401., and you will please to observe^ 
that a year of rebellion could not have l)een a remforkable 
one of exportation. The beginning of the war would ha\'e 
been a less fallacious period to refer to, and if you go back 
to that time, you will find that yonr correspondent's esti- 
mate is not onlv otte million, but nearly two under ttie 
mark. The exports of 1793, were 5,125,9841. They wece» 
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U MftMiy itt 18fii> t>700^(KMU., and it u more tfaim likely th^t 
they are now SMcfa under that ; as the linen exportation 

^hat fallen to leas than half its former amount. Taking 
them at tibe estimate of 182 1, only ^0 per cent, has been 
added to them in ^37 yeara, though over 100 per cent, has 

. been added (o the population. Compare the progress of 
Imhrand English exportation in the 37 years : — 

Irish. ^Bgliah. 

J793 5,12^,084 v 15,173,202 

IMO 4»36O,04O •• 31,272,8&? 

1830 7,700,000 ..•..•,.. 66,072,163* 

It appears from this, tirat while the Irish added only 
nn kaff to their amount, the exports of England were 
quadrupled. Yon will probably ask why we should expect 
to add only 60 per cent, to our exports in 37 years, England 
having added so enormously to IhMr's. My answer is, that 
fai e/er^ years, ended 1702, we added nearly 100 per cent. 
Between 1781 and 1702 (eleven yean), we added more to 
our revenue, than betwe^ the latter period and the present 
(thirty-seven wars) ! ! ! 

Your correspondent quotes some vetnms of excise and 
custom duties, to shew the encrease of revenue In certain 
ports since 1800. Alas ! he brings dovrn the returns to 182) . 
Since that tiiere has been a fialling off of the general reve- 
nue to a great extent, and it is now nearly tAree nUUiens 
less than if was thirteen years ago, though the taxation re- 
moved since that period has been counterbalanced by tax- 
ation imposed, a circumstance, of course, widch does not 
permit us to suppose that the diminution in revenue is to 
be attributed to the diminished burthens of the people. 

Assuming that there has been in Ireland an *' amazing 
extension of national commerce," your correspondent 9X- 
tributes it to ** sums issued out of the public revenue of the 
Cnited Kingdom, since the Union, lor the purpose of im- 
proving Ireland, and employing the population.'' The sane 
are fte following : — 

For Harbours £1,087,000 

NaviKatiom, Itfland .. .. • 068,000 

RoadH Afid Bri4gM ^16,000 

BuiJdisg Gsoii 516,000 

Asvlmsfor tuQAticFopr 124,000 

Offier Public Wofiks 3,094,000 

£6,110,000 

*' Here," eays your correspondent, '* is a cause fiilly 
adequate to the e#ect" — Aat is the '* amassing extension of 
commerce." What did Ala great cause admit of in the 
way of arninal expenditure in tiie thirty years? Just 
203,4KI61. ! ! Now, in the thirty yews daring which 203,6661. 
was expended annually in earning an " amiwting extensian 

* ThcM fipiT«8 are taken from the ** PiBSDce Aoooonts,'' but I hav^ 
obwrved, since writing thiis letter, that they pve the exportu acooidingto 
the o^c/a^vatue— --novir much higher (fbftB Ae real valoe.. 

M 2 
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of commerce" amongst ns, we were contributing in stirpras 
tKxes and absentee rents, six or seven millions to the opu- 
lence of England. Six miliions were scattered as alms 
amongst onr labouring population. Our calculation is, 
that in return England had received over two hundred 
millions, — Say that the calculation is overcharged by half, 
and see still what a balance there is in favour of Engtand! ! 
Your correspondent is of opinion that his countrymen had 
<' borne Ireland's share of the burden duringlhe war." He 
is at variance with the Finance Committee of. 1815, who 
declared (Papers,- Session 1814-ld, vol. 6,) that, </ for se- 
veral years, Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation 
more rapidly than Great Britain itself, notwithstanding the 
immense exertions of the latter country." He remarks 
that though the debt now charged to Ireland has increased 
little more than two millions, since 1800, the debt of Eng- 
Jand has nearly doubled. If Ireland during the war ad- 
vanced in permanent taxation even ''more rapidly than 
England," of course it is plain that the borrowings in Ire- 
land's name should not have been greater than in England's. 
Let the account be fairly made out. Start from 1793, or 
even 1800, when we were saddled with the expense of put- 
.ting down a rebellion, pretty generally understood to have 
-been encouraged for certain state purposes, not now ne- 
cessary to be named. Let an addition be made to our debt 
at that time, proportioned to the rate at which the English 
■debt has since encreased. If the English encrease has 
:been 80 or 90 per cent, add 80 or 90 per cent, to the 25 or 
.S6 millions which Ireland owed on the 25th of March, 1800. 
SepuriUe the Exchequers, and charge Ireland with -this ad- 
dition, even though it require an imposition of new taxes. 
•Dissolve at the same time the Legislative Union, and let 
.any surplus of revenue that may arise be applicable, ac- 
cording to the articles of that <' national compact," either 
.to the reduction of Irish taxation, or the internal improve- 
ment of the country. Do this and the result will be that 
Ireland must be allowed by all men to bear her full propor- 
tion of the^.w^ burthens, and that so far from being ''a 
burthen" upon England, as she is supposed to be at present, 
she will relieve England from more than a million of her 
annual taxation. You, Sir. will not give your assent to 
such an arrangement, though we at this side are of opinion 
that it would be as good for your country as for our's ; but 
I pray you, at all events, not to be persuaded by your cor- 
respondent, 01^ any other man, that we have not borne our 
full proportion of the war burthens, or that the ill-judged 
and fatal arrangement of 1800, has not been an enormous 
.obstacle to that << amazing extension of commerce," of 
which he supposes it to have been an « adequate cause." 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING REGISTER. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLOBE. 

Sir, Dublin, Oct, 31, 1830. 

In your paper of Friday, you have an article in reference 
to two letters on Irish taxation, wliich the editor of the 
Times was so obliging as to insert for me. 

You object to the use I malce of the word "impoverish- 
ed." You say we are not impoverished, but poor — that is, 
that we have not fallen from a better state to a worse one, 
having been always in our present condition — "at least 
since the time of*011am Fodlah." There are obvious 
. reasons why an Engiishipan, less ingenuous than yon, 
would be anxious to teach the public to think as you do, on 
this subject. I will not, however, delay to go through a 
statement of .these reasons. The important question is not 
what we were, but what we are. Passing, then, to more 
relevant matter, I shall merely intimate my dissent from 
your opinion, even on this point. I am persauded — I see 
reason why I should be perfectly satisfied — that we have 
fallen from a better to a worse state, and, therefore, are 
" impoverished" as well as poor. 

You think " the amount of taxation is not one of the chief 
evils under which Ireland suffers," and you go into details, 
to shew that nothing has been done by the British Minister, 
in reference to the public imposts of Ireland, for which be 
merits any blame. 

The proposition I have endeavoured to maintain on this 
head, goes no farther than this — that our advantages, as (o 
taxation, have been greatly exaggerated by British states- 
men and writers— that these statesmen and writers have 
been in the habit of forming grossly erroneous estimates of 
its amount — that they have judged of it by a criterion which 
was quite fallacious — and that the result to this country 
has been the serious one of failing to obtain the relief 
which it was entitled to receive since the termination of the 
war, or, even in some instances, to avert the imposition of 
new taxes. 

You say yon have " taken some pains to understand our 
case." Your article is creditable evidence of this fact. 
You are, unquestionably, better informed on the subject, 
than most of your cotemporaries, and I totally acquit you 
of all disposition to over-colour, or sophisticate — bnt I think 
I shall be able to shew you that some delusion is to be 
removed even from your mind. 

You manifestly tliink it of importance to shew that we 
are subject to no " direct taxes." The importance of 
making a point of this kind, obviously depends upon the • 
mrnouni of the " direct" taxes from which we are exempt 
To shew that we have been relieved from taxes ofthi* 
description, to the extent, say, of 300,0001., and left subject 
to above twenty-four times their amount in indirmt taxation 
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does not establish that a very extravagant indulg^ence has 
been practised towards as. It would be far better for the 
community in {general to he relieved from what is called 
■Vtut tuMireei tax on tiie sin§^le article of tea, th^ii from all 
the direct taxes which have been repealed in Ireland since 
the war. Vou are of opinion that << there never was a land 
tax in Ireland." YoU are mistaken. There are what are 
oalled ** Crown and Quit Rents," which are an acreabte 
tax* affecting most of ihe lands in the kinj^dom. These 
have been sold by the Crown, and ttie proceedes yield an 
annual sum applicaMe, lately, as I am informed, to the 
fimsbiflg^ of Bucking^ham Palace, and at present, to the 
improvenents in Charing: Cross. 

You do not dispute that we ai'e subject to all the customs' 
duties, and these amount, as you are aware, to more than 
20 millions out of 58. Our customs' duties were assimi- 
lated with the British in lSi3, and by this measure an 
encrease was made to our taxation which, in all proba- 
biiity^, counterbalanced the relief effected by the repeal of 
the assi^ssed taxes. Yon seem to be persuaded that *' the 
whole" of the excise duties in Ireland are insi^^^nlficant. 
You And they are classed under ten heads, and, knowing 
that the excise duties in England, as they are stated in the 
. public accoHnt«9 comprehend nearly dauole the number of 
heads of taxaUon, your conlusion, very likely is,, that 
though in customs' duties the countries are equal, yet in 
excise duties one is subject to only half the taxation of the 
otfaeTk If you have arrived at this conclusion— or if yoii 
imagine ther4» isi in regard to these duties, a very material 
difiereaice between the countries, you are mistaken. You 
have given 4M]r ten heads of .excise duties j the following 
are tli^ Ei^ish : — 

Auctions, Paper, 

BeeTf Printed Goods, 

Bricks and Tilesy So<q), 

Candies, Spirits, 

• Cider and Peny, Starch, 

Glass, Stone Bottles, 

Hides and Skins, Sweets and Mead, 

Ho|>c, Tea, 

Licenses, Vinegar. 

MaJt, 
You say that two items are to be taken from our list (the 
aecond and fourth.) These are to be taken from the above 
list as well also as the item of JSeer, But there is to be an 
addUfoH made to nur ISst-^if is to be added to it, a;s well 
as kiffnf and printed goods— iw I find the last item in thf 
Pariianientary Document of last Sessions, headed "£x£lle 
#>«ties" and marked 194^ The Duties on tea and hops 
^i^g creeled in England, no cognizance is taken of them 
In oar accounts, but I need not inform you that these 
articles OQi»e^axed to this country. The tax on tea is pne 
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of these -which experienced^ to the Irish consumer, an 
augmentation since the war. Adjusting, then> the lists in 
the way thus indicated, one will contain sixteen items, and 
the other eleven. This is not so considerable an inequality 
of mere itemsy as you evidently supposed to exist, but the 
inequality as to the amount of taxatioH is still less im- 
portant. The articles which are peculiar to the English 
list are bricks and tiles, candles, soap, starch, and stone 
bottles. It is well to be free from the taxation to which 
these are sul^ect ; but what I contend for is, that it is small 
compared to the total of the Excise revenue. Its gross 
amount is 2,300,0001., and the gross receipt of the Excise 
revenue, deducting the beer tax, is 20,000,0001. To nearly 
eighteen of these millions we contribute our full quota, 
besides bearing an equal share with England of the Cus- 
toms' Duties. The <' whole" of our Excise burdens are 
therefore far more considerable than you imagine. You 
admit that our Post-office tax is on the '< scale" of that of 
England. The collection is here more expensive than it 
is there, but that does not save the pockets of the people. 
Oar Stamp taxes m many of their items are also on the 
English scale; and I learn that the assimilation of the 
carrencies has had the effect of making some of our 8tan^ 
taxes higher than your's. Our newspaper duty is not as 
disproportioned to your's as. you imagine, for you have a 
per centage .on payments which we are not allowed. In- 
stead of our advertisement duty being only about half of 
the EbgUsh, it is five-sevenths of that duty. In reference, 
then, to burthens, the countries are thus relatively situated. 
Say that the total taxation is not ^8 but 66 millions. Of 
these there are eight millions which do not at all affect 
Ireland, or affect it only partially. The remainder is 48 
millions, or nearly seven parts out of eight. Now I con- 
tend, that the country sul:||ect to about seven -eighths of the 
EngUsh taxation, is not a country so insignificantly taxed 
aa English statesmen and writers believe it to be. I con- 
tend that a poor country, so taxed, is taxed far beyond its 
means. I contend that it was not acting with << udmess, 
g:enerosity, liberality, or kindness," to withdold from such 
a country, since the war, relief proportioned to that granted 
to England, and that it was quit^ monstrous to attempt to 
add to its burthens, as Mr. Goulburu did, in the last ses- 
sions, while he was granting a further remission of taxes io 
her opulent neighbour. 

You say you do not consider the ** amount of taxation, 
one of the chief evils under which Ireland suffers." I rea- 
dily admit we would not care much about the amount of 
the burthen, if we were placed in circumstrfhces enabling 
IIS io bear it as well as England. Pray mark the difference 
between the countries. If one has not been ** impoverish- 
ed," it is miserably j9oor. That it has been kept in p(^v^rty 
to not a very remote period by England, is undeniable, or 
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Mr. Pitt was greatly mistaken when he said^ that ** th« 
uniform policy of that conntry was to deprive Ireland of 
the use of her resources^ and make her cuhsenient to her 
own hiterests and opulence." Thfe policy yon will »ay 
has for many years been abandoned. Yes, hot it has left 
the country in exhaustion, and nothing adequate has been 
done to resuscitate it. If in England there crre raiied fifty 
miniqns of taxes, the entire amount, wiUi trifiing excep- 
tions, is spent amongst its own population. If in Ireland 
ther^ are raised seven millions, diree are sent out of the 
country to he spent in England, f speak of seven millions^ 
for yon will observe fhat there are items of Irish taxation, 
such as that on Tea, not acknowledged in the public 
Accounts, and that we pay a great deal of taxation indi- 
rectly, that is, on articles exd^d in England and coMUmed 
in Ireland. Even timber usually reaches • this part of' 
Ireland via Liverpool. I loioW a dealer, who lately bought 
a quantity of this commodity in that port. It is, as of 
course you are aware , sulijject to a heavy duty. The doty 
was paid fA^e— credited to the EngU%k revenue — and 
the ttmiyer shipped for consumption fn lreland<. As this 
happens with regard to most of the articles of firitisfa or 
foreign produce consumed in Ireland, it is, on |ust gvonnds, 
estimated fliat the intHreci taxation of iretaad is more 
than two millions, and that Che total taxation, including that 
which is aclmowiedged, is more tban seven. If it be so 
much, I say, three rafiiions of It are spent in England. Tbetk 
there are the absentee rents, estimated at 3^ or 4 Bullions, 
nearly all of whtdi are spent in England. This is a drain 
well' calculated to keep such a country as Ireland liiiseraMy 
poor. But there is anoliher point of difference hetwtees the 
pTCRent condition of the two countries of gfeat moment. 
Tou were inforrmed fn the last sessions, h^ the Duke of 
'Wellington, that the total of the taxation, remitted sinee 
the war, was ^irty millions. In fhis enoniMVs amemil of 
relief, our statesmen, who imagined ttiat we were the least 
taxed conntry in Europe, and that, in reaMty, we' were 
subject to no perceptible taxation, did not tMnk themselves 
called upon to allow us to hate any practical shai^. They 
repealed some taxes, it is true, but, accordiii|r to any con- 
jecture that can be formed, fnmn the informatton at present 
before the public, they a{t<^ether, (er nearly so,) counter- 
balanced them by taxes imposed. In both ceuatries the 
effects of '' excessive diminution of expenditure," as Lord 
Liverpool called It, have been felt, buftin Bkigkmd fiiey have 
heen counteracted by the relief arising from repealed taxes, 
while in Ireland they have been suffered to remain wholly 
nncontrouled. The expenditure amongst the people is 
three or four millions annually less thmi it was some years 
ago, and the demands of the Exchequer the same, instead 
of thinking even of a modification of a state of things so 
certain of keeping us* in what yeu oonsider our ancient 
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poverty, and to entitle as in no gfreat lapse of time to use 
even the epithet which yon ima^^ne not to be now appli- 
cable to our condition, J^r. Goulburn, in the last sessions, 
proposed to make a still greater addition to our drain, not 
because he wanted money to pay the army or navy, or 
carry on the government of the country, but because he 
wished to place an additional 'three or four millions to the 
sum of rehef granted to England. In all these circum- 
stances, I think you will readily see a sufficient reason for the 
importance we attach to the .'' amount" of our taxation, 
however small it may be considered. Let the circum- 
stances be changed, and our view of the evil will be your's. 
With the absentee drain controuled or compensated — with 
an amount of the actual taxation spent in the country, pro- 
portioned to that spent in England — and with an adequate 
participation in the relief granted since the war, Ireland 
could better afford to bear the full weight of the British 
taxation, than she could half the amount to which she is 
at present subject. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING REGISTER. 



THE END. 
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